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CLEO F. CRAIG 
President of the American Tele 
phone and Telegraph Company 
Started as an equipment man in 
St. Louis in 1915 at 815 «@ week. 


JOUN A. GREENE 
President of The Ohio Bell Tele 
phone Company. Started as a 
contract clerk in Chicago in 1914 

at $50 «4 month 


FREDERICK RK. KAPPEL 

President of the Western Elec- 

tric Company. Started as a 

goundmar in Minneapolis in 
1924 at $25 a week. 


DR. MERVIN J. KELLY 

President of the Bell Telephone 

Laboratories. Started as a phys 

icit in New York in 1918 at 
$40 a week 


JAMES B. MORRISON 
President of Chesapeake & Po 
tomac Telephone Cos. Started 
as engineering assistant in Wash 


ington in 1925 at $27 a week 


SANFORD B. COUSINS 


Northwestern 


EDWIN M. CLARK 
President of the 
Bell Telephone Companys 
Started as an installer in New 

York in 1923 at 230 a week 


ae 


Gi 4 


ALLERTON F. BROOKS 
President of The Southern New 
Kngland Telephone Co. Started 
ae engineer's assistant in New 
Haven in 1911 at 812 a week 


President of the 

Bell Telephone Co 

a traffic student in New York in 
1920 at $30 a week. 


Southwestern 
Started as 


WILLIAM A. HUGHES 

President of the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co. Started as 
a groundman in Kansas City, 
Mo.. in 1917 at $60 a month. 


HARRELL 
New England 
Pelegraph Co 


JOE E. 
President of the 
Pelephone and 
Started as a clerk in Atlanta in 

1913 at 814 4 week 


HARRY 8S. HANNA 
President of the Indiana Bell 
Pelephone Started 
ae an engineer in Cleveland in 

1922 at $57 a week. 


Company 


Up from the Ranks 


These are the presidents of the companies in the Bell 
System. They all started in the ranks. 

Seventeen years ago the Bell System first published 
an advertisement like this. But there is a big difference 
today. Every one of the faces is new. 


All of these presidents, like those before them, have had 


wide telephone experience—an average of 34 years in the 
Bell System and 18 years in upper management positions. 


The Bell System is an up-from-the-ranks business and it 
aims to keep the opportunity for advancement open to all. 
This has been true of the telephone business for many 
years and it is nowhere better illustrated than in the 
careers of the men who serve as presidents of Bell System 


companies, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


FRED J. TURNER 
President of the Southern Bell 
Pelephone Pelegraph Co 
Started as a clerk in Atlanta in 

1907 at $18 a month 


MARK R. SULLIVAN 
President of The Pacitic Tele 
phone and Telegraph Company 


CLIFTON W. PHALEN 
President of the Michigan Bell 


Company. Started and 


Telephone 
Started as a clerk in San Fran 


cisco in 1912 at 850 a month 


ae a lineman in Syracuse im 


1928 at 840 a week 


WILFRED D. GILLEN 
President of The Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania. Started as 
a clerk in Philadelphia in 1923 

at $27 a week. 


WILLIAM V. KAHLER 
President of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. Started as an 
engineering assistant in New 

York in 1922 at $25 a week. 


WALTER K. KOCH 
President of Mountain States 
Telephone & 
Started as traffic student in Den 

ver in 1923 at $100 a month. 


Telegraph Co 


KEITH S. McHUGH 
President of the New York Tele- 
phone Company. Started as a 
derk in New York in 1919 at 

$35 a week 


CHARLES E. WAMPLER 
President of the W in 
Started a* a 
im 1929 


onsin Tele 
phone Company 
traffic student in Chicago 

at $150 a month 





ram NOW-positive cleanliness 
in duplicating-it’s 


AZOGRAPH 


Here is a completely new, patented, low-cost way to duplicate 
copies. It is fast. It is simple. And—for the first time—here is a 
process that is completely clean from start to finish. 

There is an electric AZOGRAPH duplicator for offices where 
there is frequent or continuous need for copies—a hand operated 
model designed for even the smallest office or department. 


A-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A. B. DICK R and AZOGRAPH are registered trademarks of A. B. Dick Company 


” 


at 


" % = 
tA SIE OL tO AER Ae, Mei A aN 
A. B. Dick Company AB-1054 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
Without obligation please ( ) send full information about ( ) arrange for demonstration 
of AZOGRAPH—the new development in MODERN duplicating. 

Name on Position 
Organization 
Address 


City... State 
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Touching Experience! 


What typist wouldn’t be thrilled with the 
feathery response of the Remington Standard’s 
exclusive TESTED TEMPO TOUCH keyboard 
especially after having pounded away at 
the keys of an ordinary typewriter. This, plus 
its many other exclusive features, make the 
new Remington Standard the world’s finest, 


fastest manual typewriter 


Remington Frand 


ke 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET (R166), REMINGTON RAND, ROOM 2014, 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 


a Dadtill Crblicilion 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 

Our cover features a familiar 
harvest scene, although some 
regions may have something 
October 1954 less than an abundant harvest 
this year because of the lack of 

ainfall 

MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


The Fuller Brush Man Don Wharton Next Wonth 


Why Expansion Includes Foreign Markets rhe man who invented the 


Why American Firms Look to Europe for Research laminated padlock will be the 

subject of an article next 
month. Harry Soref occupies a 
newly decorated office next to 
the drafting department at The 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL 
Master Lock Company in Mil- 


Revolution in Vertical Transportation ” 4. 
waukee, He arrives for work at 

American Manufacturers Invest in Foreign Plants H brayer 2 a.m., never drives a car, and 
won't eat a doughnut unless it 
has a hole in it. His fabulous 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS career has revolved around pad- 


locks, and if he seems to lose 


Work Simplification to Save $7,500,000 Each Year We Norr interest in a conversation, you 
a me can be sure he is thinking of 
Results from Work Measurement . . Edw ishma sume new bien to tncemmanals tn 


Survey on Recordkeeping. : his product 
New Systems and Equipment ‘6 * 
Successful executives will 
EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS give their recipes for success in 
a special feature in November 
Human Relations in Business Several leading businessmen 
have been asked for their ideas 
Try This Human Relations Test for Supervisors on what a man needs to reach 
the top, and their comments 
make interesting reading. Also 
EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT planned for next month is an 
other series of “chartoons” by 
Training Bank Executives Mari Brigg Dr. Donald Laird, whose first 
group was published in AMER 
ICAN BUSINESS several months 
DEPARTMENTS ago. The sketches and research 
findings center on meetings, and 


Offices in the News New Books the results should help execu- 
tives who spend much of their 


Business Tips Business on the March 
time in conferences 


Cover Sketch by Theon Betts $4.00 a Year——35 Cents a Copy 


Member; Audit Bureau of Circulations and Magazine Publishers Association, Inc 


PUBLISHED ON THE 10th OF EVERY MONTH BY DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


JOHN CAMERON ASPLEY, Editor and Publisher 
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Contributing Editors; F. C. Mixaxer, Industrial Relations Editor; 5. C. Kosa, Superintendent; Joun H. Fisuen, Advertising Manager; 
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Publication Offices and Plant: Dartnell Building, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois, U. 8S. A 
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- BUSINESS FORMS 


HAVE Secrla? 


if you WANT CONFIDENTIAL informa- 
tion omitted from certain pages of your 
business forms, use the modern, effi- 
cient, foolproof method: 


Taner 
Kh etafold. 


CARBON 
PAPER 


By a special American Lithofold 
process desensitized areas (‘Secret 
Spots’’) efrectively prevent entries 
from carrying through, regardless 
of pressure. Many advantages over 
block-outs, cut-outs, carbon spots 
and other previous methods! 

@ Provides positive, accurate deletion of 
desired information 

@ Applied anywhere on the carbon paper 
—in spots of any number, size and 
shape 

@ Can be varied for each part of the 
form 

@ Does not deface or soil the form 

@ Leaves open areas available for 
printed instructions, advertising, 
records, etc. 


Available on: 
LITHOSTRIP marginally punched, 
continuously interleaved forms 


LITHOSET one-time carbon sets 
He 


WRITE TODAY for full details and 
Sane FREE SAMPLE SET 


American _ 
LH, bf Corrperithin 


500 BITTNER ST 


6 
f 


ST. LOUIS 15, MO 





World's first round office building will be this 13-story structure, according to 
Architect Welton Beckett, who designed the building for Capitol Records, Inc. 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Round Office Building for Capitol 
Records will go up just north of 
the famous intersection of ‘Holly- 
wood and Vine” in Hollywood. 
Construction was _ scheduled to 
start late last month, and the 
building is supposed to be finished 
in early 1956. The $2-million struc- 
ture will be circular in design for 
economy cf construction, operation, 
and maintenance. The _ building 
will also afford maximum utili- 
zation of space and efficiency of 
operation. Net usable floor space 
will be about 78,000 square feet, 
including corridors, or about 86 
per cent of total floor area. Capitol 
Records will occupy approximately 
45 per cent of the building, the bal- 
ance to be leased to outside busi- 
nesses. A comparison of this build- 
ing with conventional buildings 
illustrates some of the savings. In 


conventional structures, stairs, ele- 
vators, toilets, and duct shafts 
usually occupy 20 per cent of the 
gross floor area. With the circular 
plan, these services will be pro- 
vided within 14 per cent of the 
floor area. Tco, the services will be 
in the center of the circle, thus 
making for maximum efficiency. 
Executive offices, dining room, 
kitchen, and conference room will 
be on the thirteenth floor. 


Records Problem was solved by 
Pan American World Airways in 
businesslike fashion. Of the rec- 
ords, 55 per cent were sold as 
wastepaper. Some 19 per cent were 
transferred to a record center, and 
26 per cent remained in the office. 
The company saved an estimated 
$26,000 a year in office space that 
was reclaimed, and there was also 
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a reduction in filing equipment ex- 
penses. For example, during the 
first year of the new program, ex- 
penditures for filing equipment 
dropped from about $16,660 to 
$180. Microfilming was a big aid 
in the new records control setup. 


A New Mail-Order Building 
is planned for Aldens, Inc., in 
Chicago. The structure will con- 
sist of three connected buildings: 
An office building, an office service 
building, and a warehouse. Costs 
are estimated at $5 million, and 
completion is expected about Oc- 
tober 1, 1955. The building will be 
air conditioned, equipped with 
acoustical ceilings and recessed 
fluorescent lighting, and also have 


a cafeteria for the 2,000 employees. | 


There will be parking facilities for 
700 cars. 


Religion in Business was tried out 
at recent convention in Chicago of 
the National Stationery and Office 
Equipment Association. It was be- 
lieved to be the first nondenomina- 
tional religious service planned as 


part of a Chicago convention. A | 


team of five laymen, headed by 
Howard Butt, Jr., staged the serv- 
ice. The team has traveled thou- 
sands of miles and appeared before 
hundreds of thousands of people. 
Mr. Butt is the youthful vice presi- 
dent of a prosperous grocery 
chain in Texas. Another member 
of the team is Fred Smith, vice 
president of Gruen Watch Com- 
pany. A group of Tennessee busi- 
nessmen are also bringing religion 
into business. These businessmen 
from Fulton, Ky., and East Ful- 
ton, Tenn., meet in a restaurant 
every Monday at 7:30 a.m. for 
breakfast and prayers. 


Electronic Offices will get a thor- 
ough going-over at the annual 
meeting of the Systems and Pro- 
cedures Association of America in 
New York late this month. The 3- 
day meeting will include general 
sessions and concurrent seminars. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS’ own associate 
editor, Herbert Brayer, will give 
the keynote message to set the 
theme of the meeting at the first 
session. His recent series of ar- 
ticles on electronics caught the in- 
terest of association members and 
resulted in his giving the keynote 
speech. 


The Internal Telephone System 

at Jacob Ruppert Brewery in New 

York City handles an average of 
(Continued on page 44) 
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A DITTO 
One-Writing System can produce 
results like these for your company 


Look to your office 

greater profits throug vings and 
increased production yi ircompany 
like these, can effect substantial sav 
ings by cutting all unnece il re 


writing of orders and invoice pro 


duction orders payrou purchasing 


and receiving and other repetitive 


paperwork A pitto One -Writineg 


' 
System is a fast, simple duplication 


process that eliminate in eri 
typed or hand-written reco 
erations. Just one writit 

all the records needed 
your departme nt up to 
need them. A pirro One 
System is not “cut and dries 
tailored to fit your system 
ofhice paperwork to save 
pany time, effort and mone 


pon today for comple te information 


DITTO. 


One-Writing Systems 


» 
wad TIP ev 
ee - 


' 


DITTO, inc., 2244 VV 


h the [ 
Payroll 
Order Billing 


name, position 
company 
oddress 


city 


Cr 


led 
\ 


please send me more infor 

save us money, time and effort 
e-Writing System for 

Inventory Control Hospital Admittance 

Production Purchasing Receiving Other 








1955 
Salesman s 
Data Book 


Each year for the past twenty-five, 
sales executives have relied on the 
annual Dartnell Data Book as an at- 
tractive and practical gift item for 
their salespeople. Your salesmen, too, 
will enjoy and use this daily work tool 
all the year ’round because- 


it is published in handy pocket 
size, 3 x 4% inches; bound for 
hard wear. 


there are over 50 pages of fine 
writing paper for daily nota- 
tions and appointment memos. 


space is provided for noting tax 
deductions, monthly expenses, 
daily sales records, insurance 
premiums, and other import- 
ant data. 


there are eight pages of minia- 
ture maps in color of the United 
States and North America. 


Y hotels recommended by sales- 


men are listed for 200 principal 
cities in the United States and 
Canada. 


USE THE DATA BOOK AS 


-souvenir placecards at your year- 
end sales banquet or sales convention. 
The books can be personalized by im- 
printing individual names on the cover 
in gold at a slight additional charge 


OR 


have us imprint your company name 
on the cover and the Data Book will 
serve as a year-long reminder to deal- 
ers and dealer salesmen of your com- 
pany and its products. 


YOUR CHOICE OF BINDINGS 
Leatherette: 
$1.25 each, $12.00 dozen 


Black Sheepskin: 
$1.50 each, $16.80 dozen 


Red Morocco: 
$2.00 each, $22.80 dozen 


Attractive Gift Box Included 
We'll be glad to supply detailed in- 
formation on the Salesman’s Data 


Book, including quantity rates, if you 
will write to 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 








(Courtesy of Bakelite Corp.) 


Lottors. ceom reapers 


Popular Restaurants 
To the Editor: 

In your issue of February 1952, 
you published an article headed, 
“Here Are the 50 Most Popular Res- 
taurants in America.” 

This article was based on a survey 
which used this question: “If you 
were to take your best customer to 
dine anywhere in the United States, 
where would it be?” 

We have seen many listings based 
on surveys of outstanding restau- 
rants, but in almost all instances 
these are one man’s opinion, or are 
limited to the opinions of men repre- 
senting some publication in each area 
of the country. Hence, the possibility 
of grave error and loss of prestige to 
the magazine come into the picture 

Discussions indicate that most res- 
taurant men here consider your 
method ideal. Just what constitutes 
popularity in a restaurant is not 
always clear; large numbers of cus- 
tomers is not always the rating cri- 
terion, because some low- or mod- 
erate-priced places cater to a large 
number of people. The question which 
you used in your survey seemed to us 
to elicit the type of answer which 
would be a fairest appraisal! of leader- 
ship among restaurants throughout 
the country. We hope you will find it 
advantageous to conduct another sim- 
ilar survey. It is definitely news- 
worthy, and should redound to the 
credit of your magazine. 

As with many other restaurants in 
your survey, we made a photostatic 
blowup of the article, framed it, and 
hung it in our lobby, where it has 
created a great deal of attention over 
the last 2 years.—-WALTER VAN DE 
KAMP, Lawry's, The Prime Rib, 
Beverly Hills, Calif 


Articles for Small Firms 


To the Editor: 


I read Mr. Reigner’s comments in 
the August 1954 issue (Letters from 
Readers) with considerable interest, 
to the effect that not enough articles 
are written for the benefit of so- 
called small- and medium-sized busi- 
nesses. We believe this to be true. 

I am perhaps more aware of this 
fact than most people because of a 
small business organization of over 
1,100 members I established just prior 
to 1942. In the interim, this organi- 
zation has gradually died out mem- 
bershipwise. Only one of the small 
business organizations continues with 
a nominal membership, but with no 
local activities except an occasional 
meeting between the local officers. 

I like the magazine, and do believe 
that it almost meets the needs of that 
big segment of business, at least more 
so than the other publications. Per- 
haps a little push from people like 
Mr. Reigner and myself might bring 
on the desired results. Our thinking 
centers around the idea that small 
business is American Democracy it- 
self, and this must be preserved. 
WILLIAM C. TyIRIN, W. C. Tyirin 4 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Program for Executives 


To the Editor: 

I was disappointed to find that 
Maurice D. Cleary, in his article 
“Which University Program for Exec- 
utives?” appearing in the July 1954 
issue, failed to take cognizance of the 
very excellent executive program at 
the University of Chicago. To my way 
of thinking, no discussion of execu- 
tive training programs is complete 
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without proper recognition of the 2- 
year program conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Speaking of the University, I be- 
lieve you would find that the new 
dean of the school, John Jeuck, would 
be excellent material for one of your 
“personality” features. John is a 
young man, industrious, and has done 
and is doing a terrific job at Chicago. 
John inherited the executive program 
from Dr. Willard Graham, before 
turning it over to someone else to 
assume the responsibilities of the 
deanship.—R. H. NELSON, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer, 
Hammond Organ Co., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Communications Cost 
To the Editor: 


I have just read an article, “Cut- 
ting Communications Cost,” by R. 
Ray Ewart of the Dravo Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., which appears on page 
32 of your August issue. 

I am wondering if the night letter 
rate of $1.25 from Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
New York on this chart is in error, 
as it is the same as the day letter 
rate. 

I thought you might be interested 
in having this matter called to your 
attention, as I note that all of the 
night letter rates on all other points 
are considerably lower than the day 
letter rates.—E. Rupp, The Railway 
Supply & Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 1, 
Ohio. 


Mr. Rupp: You are right. It should 
be $0.95. 


More Communications Cost 


To the Editor: 


The rate information used in the 
chart in the article “Cutting Com- 
munications Cost” was inaccurate 
and very misleading. On July 15, 1954, 
domestic telegraph rates were revised, 
and the rates shown in the chart were 
no longer applicable. Serial service 
to which the author referred was dis- 
continued September 1, 1951, by order 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The Federal tax was quoted 
as 15 per cent on communications 
within the United States and pos- 
sessions. This, too, was erroneous. 
The Federal tax on domestic mes- 
sages and messages to all foreign 
countries is 10 per cent. 

As most of your readers are regu- 
lar users of our services, you can vis- 
ualize the confusion caused by errone- 
ous statements regarding rates and 
services. Western Union will be happy 
to submit complete information on 
tariffs and available services to your 
subscribers. 

We want to thank you for the 
splendid cooperation we have always 
received from your organization, and 
invite you to call on us whenever we 
can be of assistance.—S. E. HASTINGS, 
superintendent, The Western Union 
Telegraph Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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HOW X f RO G R A ? 4 Y (ZE-ROG-RA-FEE) 


cuts duplicating costs 18,000 a year 
at Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


SPEEDS PAPERWORK 


Ray-Ban Sun Glasses are 


development of Bausch & Lor 


Bausch & Lc 
used by resear 


and universit 


B, scu & Lome, world renowned for 


its contributions to optical progress, has 
cut its duplicating costs $18,000 a year 

since installing Xe« roX® copying equip 

ment to prepare offset paper masters 

by xerography 

Bausch & Lomb saves $1,000 a month in its Stenographic Department, In the 
Factory Engineering Department of the Instrument Division, a saving of approxi 
mately $500 a month is being made. In 1952 Bausch & Lomb changed its Production 
Control System and reduced the number of system steps from 15 to 10 using a 
XeroX-offset combination 

Jausch & Lomb is one of the many hundreds in business, industry and government 
using the magic of xerography to speed the flow of paperwork and to cut duplicating 
costs. 

Anything written, typed, drawn or printed can be re produced with photographic 
accuracy in about 3 minutes onto an offset paper master for runoff of multiple copies 
on an offset duplicator Original copy may be enlarged reduced or re produced same 
size by xerography in XeroX® Lith-Master* copying equipment. Copies can be made 
from one or both sides of original material by xe rography 

For use in diazo type machines, translucent intermediates can be made from any 
original subject in the same speedy way 

There is no limit to the versatility of the dry, electrostati« xerography process in 


paperwork duplicating applications 
A TRADEMARK OF TITLE HALOID COMPANY 


Write tor proof of performance folders showing how 
Bausch & Lomb and companies of all kinds are cutting du- 


plicating costs and speeding paperwork with xerography 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
54-94X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 


XEROGRAPHY 


The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating — 
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Introducing ...the all-new 
Burroughs Ten Key 


adding machine 


Now, Burroughs offers you a new standard of operating ease 
and convenience in ten-key adding-subtracting machines. Light and 
compact in design yet durably rugged in construction, the 
Burroughs Ten Key is new all through, with scientifically 
positioned keyboard and controls . . . light-touch quick-action keys... 
cushioned-quiet electric operation. See it today and you'll agree—this 
great new Burroughs is truly the finest ten-key adding machine. 
The yellow pages of your telephone directory list your nearest 
Burroughs dealer or Burroughs branch office. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 


AMERICAN 
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Fuller Brush Dealer Kenneth Brown of Rochester, N. Y., one of company’s top men, visits more than 100 homes a day. All 


Fuller Brush men aim to make calls short, staying no more than 5 minutes in a home and seeing 50 to 60 persons a day 


We Puller Srush WMau 


The Fuller Brush Man has tried many sales techniques, but 


he has always returned to the old-fashioned doorbell ringing 


ULLER Brush men, who ring 
350,000 doorbells a day, have 
been an integral part of American 
life for so many decades that few 
people suspect that the original 
Fuller Brush man is still around. 
Alfred C. Fuller, creator of the 
Nation’s most unique and ubiqui- 
tous sales army, was under 21 
when he began making and selling 
brushes. He was then a raw-boned 
immigrant only 3 years off a Nova 
Scotia farm. Today the company 
he heads sells $53 million worth 
of brushes, cosmetics, and house- 
hold chemicals a year. 
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By Don Wharton 


More than 7,300 Fuller Brush 
men push 100 million doorbells an 
nually. The incredible fact is that 
altogether there have been, count- 
ing failures and quitters, more 
than 300,000 Fuller Brush men. 
This sample-case army has invaded 
85 out of every 100 American 
homes, and has talked housewives 
into spending sums which, to the 
end of 1953, totaled $724,636,980 

Fuller Brush men have carried 
sample cases into the White House 
at the invitation of housekeepers 
in both the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations. Three decade: 


ago, a Fuller Brush man got into 
an Ormond Beach home Qn 
Florida's east coast and sold John 
D. Rockefeller, Sr., $30.40 worth 
of mops, brooms, and brushes, An 
other has been selling backstage 
at Broadway hits for a dozen 
years—-he appears matinee after- 
noons, canvasses the cast, and re- 
ports orders from almost every 
star, from Katherine Cornell to 
Bert Lahti 

Probably no other commercial 
character has been the butt of so 
much humor. Jokes about the 
Fuller Brush man, many unprint- 
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Red Skelton, starring in Columbia's motion picture comedy The Fuller Brush 


Man, did not always follow tested selling techniques when making his calls 


able, began making the rounds in 
the early 1920's. Cartoonists dis- 
covered him about the time the 
Model-T Ford was used up as a 
humorous subject, They have used 
him in comic strips, syndicated 
him to newspapers, put him in all 
the magazines from the old Life 
and Judge to the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 
One cartoonist has used him nine 
different times. Both Bud Fisher’s 
“Jeff” and Walt Disney’s “Donald 
Duck” have been Fuller Brush 
men. 

Fuller Brushes were employed as 
comic effects by the silent movies. 
Later the talkies, the stage, radio, 
and television all found the Fuller 
Brush man useful, In Walt Dis- 
ney’s Three Little Pigs, the wolf, 
disguised as a salesman, knocked 
on the door of the third little pig’s 
brick house and called out “I’m 
the Fuller Brush man.” A decade 
later a Broadway play, Mr. and 
Mrs. North, had a Fuller Brush 
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man who happened to be calling 
with his sample case the day a 
murder was committed. Still an- 
other decade later, Hollywood pro- 
duced a murder-comedy titled The 
Fuller Brush Man. 

Before Lucille Ball became TV’s 
favorite comedienne, she played 
the title role in a movie called 
The Fuller Brush Girl. One reason 
the Fuller Brush man has been so 
good for laughs is that from the 
outset he sold horest wares, sharp- 
ly contrasting with unscrupulous 
house-to-house agents. Like the 
Tin Lizzie, he provoked humor be- 
cause he was liked. 

No one knows who coined the 
term “Fuller Brush man.” The 
first Fuller wasn’t responsible for 
it. The company’s sales literature 
for two decades, even its “knock, 
knock”’ radio tune, spoke always of 
the “Fuller man.” The first known 
appearance of the household term 
in print was in a 1922 Curtis 
Publishing Company house organ, 


Alfred C. Fuller founded the firm 
and is now chairman of the board 


which reported that an employee 
had “left to become a Fuller Brush 
man,” 

The original Fuller Brush man 
was the eleventh of twelve chil- 
dren. When he came to Boston 
from Nova Scotia he was 18, stood 
6 feet 2 inches tall, with the in- 
dependent ways of a true country- 
man, In 2 years he was fired from 
three jobs. He got work selling 
brushes, boarded with his sister, 
guarded his pennies, and in a year 
saved $375. With this capital, he 
quit his job to start a brush busi- 
ness of his own—in the tight little 
basement of the sister’s frame 
house at 21 Windom Street in 
Somerville, a Boston suburb. 

Alfred Fuller had no high-school 
education, mechanical training, or 
real business experience. He paid 
$15 for a small iron machine he 
had designed to crank out twisted- 
wire brushes by hand. He made a 
workbench himself, screwed the 
machine to it, bought about $50 
worth of  horsehairs, bristles, 
fibers, wires, and enamel handles 
and began making brushes. 

He threw the first half dozen 
away, kept trying, and in a couple 
of days had a stock of clothes 
brushes, hand brushes, vegetable 
brushes, wall brushes, and mops. 
Then he packed samples in his old 
square suitcase, boarded a street- 
car, rode to a middle-class section 
and rang doorbells. 

The first day he sold $6 worth. 
The name of the first housewife 
to buy a Fuller Brush is not 
known, but she lived in a two- 
family house in Rossindale, Mass., 
and gave her order on either 
January 3 or 4, 1906. Fuller’s sales 
were soon up to $50 a week. He 
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A. Howard Fuller is older son of 
founder, became president in 1943 


sold mornings and early after- 
noons, made brushes late after- 
noons and nights. 

Three months later, to get away 
from competition, he moved to 
Hartford, where he rented space 
in a shed for $11 a month. He 
hired a shop assistant in order to 
spend more time selling. Sales the 
first year totaled $5,000—less than 
today’s army of Fuller Brush men 
sell by 8:30 each morning. Fuller 
got another helper and began look- 
ing for salesmen. 

By 1908, he had broken out of 
New England and into Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. He rode day 
coaches, stayed at “Y’s,”’ avoided 
large cities, kept detailed records 

“stamps, 10 cents.’’ Some days 
he rented a horse and light ex- 
press wagon. Generally he split 
his time between selling and try- 


Don Wharton has 
written many ar- 
ticles for national 
magazines, in- 
cluding numerous 
ones on interest- 
ing __ businesses. 
Formerly a news- 
paper 
he has been on 


reporter, 


the staff of such publications as The 
New Yorker and Scribner's Magazine. 
He said that the reason he got into 
the writing game was probably be- 
cause he worked as a printer's devil 


while going to high school in North 


Carolina. ‘They told me then that | 
would never get the ink off my fin- 
gers,’’ and apparently he has not. 
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Avard E. 
and sales manager of the company 


Fuller is vice president 


ing to recruit agents. In the first 
4 years, he was never able to get 
more than 8 or 10 men working 
at the same time—and most of 
these either worked part time o1 
trifled. 

Then, a four-line want ad first 
inserted in the 
Standard, later in Hverybody’s 
Magazine, changed’ everything 
This ad for agents brought in 
quiries from all over the country 
Fuller was on the road when the 
flood of mail swept into the little 
Hartford shop. The baffled work 
ers there tied the letters into 
bundles and expressed them to 
Fuller who rushed home, hired a 
secretary, and bought a_ second 
hand Mimeograph machine. 

In 3 months he had nearly a 
hundred agents. Sales exceeded 
$30,000 in 1910. Fuller rented 
larger manufacturing facilities 
and placed more ads for agents 
His sales climbed to $86,649 in 
1912, exceeded a quarter million in 
1916, a half million in 1918, a mil 
lion in 1919—-with no one dream 
ing that by 1953, Fuller Brush 
sales (wholesale) would exceed a 
million dollars a week. 

Early in the company’s history 
Fuller invaded Canada—-and to 
day 1,090 of the 7,362 Fuller Brush 
men are Canadians. In 1928, a 
Fuller Brush man operating in 
Alberta advised the use of a horse 
and cutter to cover rural territory 
in winter: “When you put up over 
night where barns are small, a 
single horse can bunk in with the 
family cow where a team is some 
times hard to crowd in.’ 

Fuller Brushes are also sold 
door-to-door in Cuba and Colom 
bia, advertised on the radio in 
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Dealer leaves catalog, but will ask for 


it back when returning for an order 


Venezuela, exported to 32 other 
countries. But 99 per cent of the 
business is in the United States 
and Canada 

Getting inside the housewife's 
door has always been the Number 
One problem, Alfred Fuller's major 
contribution to the art of legal 
entry came in 1915, when he got 
Fuller Brush men to give away a 
vegetable brush, Nicknamed the 
Handy, it has become one of the 
widest known free samples—-with 
out cost to the company, which 
sells the Handies for 31% 
each to the Fuller Brush men. 

The company’s salesmen are not 
agents working on commission, 
but independent dealers buying at 
wholesale and selling at retail. A 
few Fuller jrush men make 
$12,000 a year, but $150 a week is 
more likely and $80 a week nearer 
the average. They passed out 7! 
million 


cents 


Handies in 1953. Alto 
gether last year Fuller agents gave 
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By Wells Norris 


Westinghouse Electric's out-of-pocket costs were almost 


$100,000, but savings in the office will run into millions 


Work Simplification to Save 
$7,500,000 Each Year 


AVINGS gained from Westing- 
house Electric Corp.’s work- 
simplification program can reach 
staggering proportions if initial 
savings are any indication at all. 
The aim from the beginning was 
to realize savings which would be 
equal to the profit on $100 million 
of additional sales each year 
which would amount to something 
like $5 million in annual savings if 
the profit percentage is 5 per cent. 

In the first 2 months of followup 
to the pilot course at Westing- 
house’s Beaver plant, savings in- 
dicated that $65,000 would be 
saved annually here. At the Sharon 
Division, the annual savings were 
figured around $300,000 after ac- 
complishments of the first courses 
were revealed. Since the program 
is furthest along at the Beaver 
plant, it has been used for project- 
ing over-all possible savings. 
Beaver’s savings have amounted to 
$2,000 per year for each super- 
visor participating in the program, 
and by the time this particular 
plant has completed the program, 
its average savings per supervisor 
is expected to be $2,500. 

On the basis of this performance 
at Beaver, estimated savings on 
the ultimate program—which will 
include 3,000 supervisors—-should 
amount to $7.5 million each year 
for the entire corporation. 

Westinghouse officials feel this 
estimate to be conservative, ‘in- 
asmuch as the Beaver plant is one 
of our newer divisions which has 
been much more tightly controlled 
expensewise than the average 
Westinghouse plant. In other 
words, the potential at other divi- 
sions is believed to be much 
greater than that at Beaver.’’ Thus, 
the corporation is confident that its 
goal of saving an amount equiva- 
lent to the profit contribution to 
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$106 million in sales will surely be 
attained. 

There are many costs involved 
in such a huge work-simplification 
program. There was a “straight 
out-of-the-pocket cost’’ of $80,000 
for the 6 sound-slidefilms, manuals, 
sketches, services of Mr. Borden 
and of professional actors, and 
other materials. Not included in 
this figure is the great amount of 
time spent by Westinghouse em- 
ployees on the project. 

Other charges have come up as 
changes have been made in the 
over-all program. For example, 
there was one film on pruning an 
office procedure and another on 
streamlining an office procedure, 
and these originally were shown in 
different sessions. Later, it was de- 
cided that these two films were so 
closely related that they should be 
shown at the same session. 

An 18-minute movie on modern 
office equipment has now been 
added to one of the sessions. This 
$10,000 film was originally planned 
as part of the course, but was not 
completed with the original sound- 
slidefilms. It was not available for 
the first institute or classes, but 
it will be used as refresher mate- 
rial for those plants not viewing it 
as part of the training program. 

Adding the $10,000 cost of the 
movie to the $80,000 out-of-pocket 
cost would total $90,000, plus other 
charges if time of employees were 
added. This cost, however, is quick- 
ly more than offset by the $65,000 
savings from the Beaver plant 
courses and the $300,000 savings 
from the Sharon plant courses. By 
the time a year’s savings has been 
totaled, the $90,000 cost is going 
to seem small by comparison. 

Westinghouse’s work-simplifica- 
tion program has no gimmicks or 
trick ideas. There is no cutting of 


red tape from around employees’ 
chairs, no decals to stick on com- 
pleted projects. So many of West- 
inghouse’s newly streamlined pro- 
cedures have involved more than 
one little section or one little 
operation that no single decal 
could be stuck on a machine or 
desk to signify a completed project. 
At the same time, it would be dif- 
ficult to show a visitor through a 
Westinghouse office and point out 
a newly simplified procedure; it 
would be a little more complicated, 
since various steps and several 
people are usually involved. 

As an example, one project at 
the Sharon plant reduced the time 
for processing an employee sug- 
gestion from 30 to 20 hours. In 
another case, the time required to 
process a purchase requisition for 
style number items was cut from 
20 to 7 hours. In neither case was 
it possible to stick a decal on a 
gadget and identify it as the sole 
reason for saving so much time. 

In other projects, sizable delays 
have been eliminated. For instance, 
delays of 96 working hours were 
eliminated in processing requests 
for social insurance benefits, and 
some 500 working hours were 
saved in completing the records 
for permanent placement of grad- 
uate students. In another case, 84 
hours of delay in processing manu- 
facturing information were elimi- 
nated by better scheduling. 

While these few projects are not 
described in detail, the results 
speak for themselves. To get a bet- 
ter idea of some of the steps in- 
volved in charting a procedure at 
Westinghouse, the accompanying 
charts can be studied. 

One particular project which 
has been charted involved the 
processing of a shop order through 
the Bus Duct engineering section, 
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a project completed by the section 
manager in the Standard Control 
Division at the Beaver plant. It 
will be noted that the numbering 
of the “before” chart jumps from 
step 24 back to step 1, but the 
charts have space for only 24 steps 
and additional steps must be made 
on similar sheets. There were ac- 
tually 31 operations in the “before’”’ 
system of handling the order, with 
2 of the steps coming just before 
the last operation in the procedure. 
These 31 operations have been 
slashed to 16 in the “after” chart. 
Now, only 2 people handle the 
order under the new system, while 
3 were formerly involved. 

Distances traveled are shown in 
both charts, indicating the 490 feet 
covered under the old system have 
now been cut to 100 feet. Time 
necessary to complete the _ pro- 
cedure has also been reduced as 
shown—from 1.1107 minutes to 
about one-third that time, or .3512 
of a minute. 

Based on 2,400 shop orders this 
year, this new procedure will save 
a total of 1,822.8 engineering 
hours, or $4,555 in cash—figuring 
the hours at $2.50 per hour. 

It may be that the lack of trick 
ideas and gimmicks in the West- 
inghouse program has something 
to do with the very few changes 
which have been necessary since 
the groundwork was first laid. 
With people in more than 100 loca- 
tions to be trained, the basic plan 
had to be sound so that a super- 
visor in a small branch office could 
get the same training as a super- 
visor in a large office—with a 
minimum of confusion. The Sharon 
plant, for example, has 7,300 em- 
ployees and about 200 supervisors 
in clerical operations. The Beaver 
plant, on the other hand, has only 
1,600 employees and only 50 office 
supervisors. Then there are many 
other branch and sales office super- 
visors who should be given the 
training. 

With Westinghouse’s system for 
training conference leaders, a 
minimum of traveling is required. 
One trained supervisor can_ in- 
struct many other supervisors in 
his own plant, or he can instruct 
supervisors from several other 
small offices in his area. There is 
no occasion for the headquarters 
training staff to travel all over the 
country, instructing groups of the 
supervisors. 

In spite of all its preparatory 
work, Westinghouse has run into 
limitations with its work-simplifi- 
cation program. Greatest of these 

(Continued on page 36) 
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How Westinghouse Supervisors 
Chart Work-Simplification Projects 

















These charts show how an actual project was charted by an 
office supervisor at Westinghouse Electric's Beaver plant. The 
original procedure required so many steps that extra spaces 
were added. When the job was pruned and streamlined, the 
number of steps was cut almost in half, as illustrated by the 
“after’’ chart. It was then possible to compute various savings 


President Green 


Leonard Green has headed 
the Dr. Pepper Company for 
more than 4 years, and sales 
have increased almost 70 per 
cent since he became president. 
He joined the company in 1947 
as vice president and within 3 
years was president. 

Born in Texas in 1908, 
Leonard Green worked at his 
father’s grocery store during his 
spare time in elementary and 
high school, He managed to work 
his way through Baylor Univer- 
sity and so impressed some of 
the people at the Texas Com- 
pany that they signed him up 
before he received his degree in 
business administration. 

His job at the Texas Company 
kept him in the Southwest until 
1947, when he was transferred 
to Texaco’s midwest sales offices 
in Chicago. A few months later 
Dr. Pepper dangled a vice presi- 
dency in front of him, and this 
offer, plus the thought of having 
headquarters at Dallas, Texas, 
“was too much to resist.” 

His extracurricular activities 
include a long list of organiza- 
tions: Chairman of the Cotton 
Bowl Athletic Association, presi- 
dent of the Dallas chapter of the 
American Red Cross, trustee of 
Baylor University, director of 
the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
and membership in numerous 
other groups. 

Leonard Green has high hopes 
for the soft-drink industry, par- 
ticularly for Dr. Pepper. He said 
that our per capita consump- 
tion of soft drinks is less than 
half a bottle a day, and he looks 
forward to the day when this 
figure will rise to three or more 
bottles a day. He insists that the 
idea of the soft-drink business 
being seasonal is a myth, and 
points to cities like Montreal, 
Canada, which does a fine year- 
round business in soft drinks 
even though its winters are long 
and cold. 

He said that North Carolina 
has the highest per capita con- 
sumption of any state, as far as 
all soft drinks are concerned. At 
the same time, saleswise, North 
Carolina and Virginia are two of 
Dr. Pepper's best states. 

Mr. Green said that less than 
one-half of the people who can 
make a choice will choose a cola 
drink, and thus he would be 
happy to see Dr. Pepper offered 
alongside any of the other more 
widely distributed cola drinks, 
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Why Expansion Includes 
Foreign Markets 


Dr. Pepper Company is moving into 


foreign markets even though its prod- 


uct is available to only about half 


of the population 


OVING into foreign markets 

may be made easy for the 
Dr. Pepper Company by applica- 
tion of merchandising techniques it 
has developed in its current domes- 
tic market enlargement. 

The company now operates in 35 
states and 2 foreign countries 
(Thailand and Hawaii), but most 
of its domestic operations are cen- 
tered south of the Mason-Dixon 
line. As far as area is concerned, 


Dr. Pepper covers about 75 per 


cent of the Nation, but less than 
half of the population finds this 
soft drink readily available. 

As an example of some of the 
paradoxes confronting Dr. Pepper 
in its expansion program, Detroit 
probably has more Dr. Pepper cup- 
vending machines than any other 
city—attesting to the popularity of 
the drink there—but the company 
does not have a bottler in Detroit. 
Of course, these vending machines 
may be the first wedge in opening 
up some of the bigger northern 
markets that Dr. Pepper has its 
sights set on. 

While no section of the United 
States is being overlooked in Dr. 
Pepper’s expansion program, the 
foreign market seems to offer such 
a terrific potential that great ef- 
fort is being turned that way. A 
foreign franchise department was 
recently established, and its be- 
ginning stemmed from the success 
of Dr. Pepper in Thailand. When 
introduced last year in Thailand, 
the soft drink was sold out almost 
immediately. 

The company has had personal 
representatives in Lisbon, Casa- 
blanca, Tripoli, Cairo, Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, and Manila. Prelimi- 
nary studies have been made in 
Canada, and by the end of the year 
reports will be prepared on most 
major European and South Ameri- 
can markets. 

These reports are made by Dr. 
Pepper representatives who inter- 


in this country 


view glass manufacturers, embassy 
officials, bank presidents, carbonic 
gas suppliers, can manufacturers, 
and, most important, foreign 
bottlers. The most promising re- 
ports are followed up by the For- 
eign Franchise Department, and 
initial efforts will be concentrated 
on licensing existing operations. 

The company naturally will seek 
out the most successful foreign 
bottlers. By working first with es- 
tablished bottlers, Dr. Pepper will 
be working with people who know 
the market and who do not have 
to worry about building new 
plants. The bottler’s attention thus 
would be concentrated on mer- 
chandising, promotions, and vend- 
ing operations. But, Mr. Green 
emphasized that this type of ap- 
proach “does not preclude licens- 
ing of other groups who are in- 
terested and have adequate finan- 
cial and managerial requirements.” 

Backing up these foreign bottlers 
will be a sales campaign which has 
already proved its worth in domes- 
tic operations. The formula is a 
$2-million-a-year promotional cam- 
paign which will include kite-flying 
and marble-shooting contests, oil 
well giveaways, lessons in magic, 
free flower seeds, and 1-cent sales 
on take-home cartons. 

The military installations around 
the world will undoubtedly be a 
boost to foreign sales, but officials 
stress that they want to set up 
operations to sell the people who 
live in that country permanently. 

Dr. Pepper is not the first soft- 
drink company to invade foreign 
soil. In fact, company officials point 
to several areas where the bottled 
soft drink is either making head- 
way now or holds outstanding 
promise for the future. These in- 
clude Central and South America, 
Switzerland, Germany, the Philip- 
pines, Canada, and countries in the 
Mediterranean area, the Near 
East, and the Far East. 
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During opening of new Dr. Pepper plant in St. Louis, hostess receives toast from (left to right): C. L. Callaway, vice presi 


dent; J. C. Shelley, a director; President Leonard M. Green; and Robert Conybeare, the assistant general sales manager 


The presence of American soft 
drinks in Brazil was clearly 
brought out in newspapers recent- 
ly when rioters, making their 
demonstrations after the president 
committed suicide, concentrated 
some of the attack on_ these 
bottling companies. 

One factor that is expected to 
play a big role in Dr. Pepper’s for- 
eign development is the vending 
machine. This machine has already 
helped the domestic program. Ex- 
tent of its foreign usage will de- 
pend largely on availability of 
power facilities and other technical 
matters. Dr. Pepper now ranks 
nationally as the second soft-drink 
firm in the number of vending ma- 
chines in use in cafeterias, schools, 
theater lobbies, food stores, mili- 
tary installations, service stations, 
and many other locations. 

Just a few weeks ago these cup- 
vending machines made Dr. Pepper 
available for the first time in such 
northern metropolitan cities as 
Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, Ore.; 
Boise, Idaho; and several other 
places. When the cup-vending ma- 
chines have made the drink well 
known, Dr. Pepper hopes to move 
in and franchise new bottling 
plants. 

The company has 5 of its own 
bottling plants and 3 syrup plants, 
but there are also some 400 
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independently franchised bottlers 
The great majority of these inde 
pendent bottlers do not handle Dr. 


Pepper exclusively, and so the 


drink often gets little or no promo- 
tional treatment from these inde 
pendent bottlers 


As an example of what can be 


done by an exclusive bottler, of- 
ficials point to Dr. Pepper’s new 
bottling plant in St. Louis, which 
opened last year. Business there is 
now about four times what it was 
when it was handled by a nonex 
clusive bottler. The St. Louis plant 
is the first company-owned one 
outside the firm’s home state of 
Texas. Establishing a “beachhead” 
outside the home territory cost Dr 
Pepper something like $300,000 for 
the plant alone, and it is obvious 
that at these company 
owned plants are not going to 
mushroom all over the country at 
once, 

Dr. Pepper’s sales stimulants 
have already been mentioned, and 
they of course give a boost to its 
bottlers’ business. But more recent 
aids have been given bottlers in 
the form of an incentive contest 
The $70,000 contest was described 
as one of the biggest in the history 
of the soft-drink industry, and em 
phasis was placed on the route 
salesman. These salesmen com 
peted for $40,000 worth of mer 


prices 


chandise prizes, 55 expense-paid 
vacation trips to the national head- 
quarters in Dallas, and a top prize 
of a 1954 Cadillac. 

Too, managers of Dr. Pepper's 
100 independently franchised bot 
tling plants competed for 5 ex- 
pense-paid “couple” tours through 
the West Indies and for a 1954 
Ford ranch wagon. 

Much of Dr. Pepper's expansion 
must be credited to two things, ac 
cording to President Leonard 
Green: Vending machines and the 
take-home market. All the promo 
tional efforts and incentive contests 
aided sales on both counts, but the 
combination has helped Dr. Pep 
per’s rate of sales growth to out- 
distance its major rival by some 
37 per cent in the last few years 
Dr. Pepper is second only to Coca 
Cola in the vast southern market 
and in the number of vending ma 
chines on location throughout the 
country. Nationally, Dr. Pepper 
ranks “third or fourth,” even 
though it reaches less than half 
the population 

Dr. Pepper still has more bottle 
vending machines operating than 
cup-vending machines, but the lat 
ter are on the increase. Cups are 
widely used in ball parks, hospi 
tals, and many other locations, 
often as a supplement to bottle- 
vending machines. 
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With a work-measurement program, it is possible to pro- 
ject the workload for a year in advance. This chart, for 
example, shows how work in one department might run 
without peaks and valleys as far as weekly work is con- 
cerned, but in annual, quarterly, and similar work, the 


Clerical Program 
Results From Work Measurement 


This second and final article outlines further details of work- 


highs and lows are strongly evident. The chart indicates 
how many man-hours would be required to keep pace with 
the peaks, and these hours are also converted into per- 
sonnel requirements. The various highs and lows are in- 
dicated by weeks, and all 52 weeks in 1954 are covered 


measurement program and tells of some expected results 


HE many details necessary to 
process the work must be ac- 
counted for in the development of 
standard time data. Anything less 
gives you work-measurement data 
of about the same veracity as an 
accounting statement containing 
only part of the figures. Unfortu- 
nately, it takes time to gather and 
appraise properly the details of the 
hundreds of operations that make 
up the work of the average clerical 
group. It is this time-consuming 
aspect of clerical work-measure- 
ment that discourages some man- 
agers of clerical operations and 
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By Edwin T. Ashman 


makes them shy away from such a 
project. This reaction in respect to 
measuring work is not an unpre- 
cedented one and usually disap- 
pears when a company’s expense 
picture or its competitive position 
makes it essential that they know 
what all their costs should be, in- 
cluding clerical expense. 

In essence, the development of 
standard time data covers four 
main steps: 

1. Getting down on paper what 
functions or jobs the section is re- 
sponsible for. 

2. Outlining step by step the way 


each job is processed through the 
section. 

3. Determining the amount of 
time each step should take. 

4. Determining the amount o1 
frequency of each step in the 
procedure. 

Now, step number 1 consists of 
making a list of short descriptive 
statements covering all the jobs or 
major items of work assigned to 
the group. These might be stated 
like this: Processing purchase 
orders, preparation of invoices, 
mailing of receipts, and so forth. 
This is the master working outline 
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and is the first step in the orderly 
collection of the procedural detail. 

The number and variety of jobs 
or functions assigned to a particu- 
lar group will depend upon the size 
and type of company and the way 
it is organized. In a large utility 
company, for example, the volume 
of outgoing bills might be so large 
that an entire section of 100 people 
would devote all of their time to 
the preparation of monthly bills. 
Smaller companies, or those with 
a large variety of products or serv- 
ices, might, on the other hand, 
average 20 or more jobs in sections 
employing only 10 or 15 people. 

Thus, it is the organizational ar- 
rangement and the nature of the 
product that determine the 
amount of time required to de- 
velop the standard time data and 
not the number of people assigned 
to a group. In other words, it is not 
the volume of work but the variety 
that must be considered in setting 
up a schedule for a work-measure- 
ment study. 

There is a valuable byproduct of 
this phase of the fact-collecting ex- 
pedition that is worthy of mention 
before getting into step 2 of stand- 
ard time development. That is, the 
value of the functional breakdown 
which is now available for use in 
making an appraisal of the basic 
organization structure. It can be 
readily seen that with these vari- 
ous “lists’’ of jobs prepared for 
every section, an over-all company 
functional chart can be assembled 
without too much additional work. 
This, then, forms an excellent basis 
for a subsequent detailed analysis 
of the company organization. 

The “outlining” phase follows 
the listing of jobs. Each job is 
taken separately, and, with the as- 
sistance of the people doing the 
work, a comprehensive picture of 
the entire operation is made, in- 
cluding all the variations that can 
be expected to occur. A convenient 
way to do this is to make a pro- 
cedure flow chart, following the 
“raw material’ from the time it 
enters the section until it is com- 
pletely processed. 

There are many ways of dia- 
graming the flow of work. Gen- 
erally, it is done by drawing a line 
to indicate the work flow, and, by 
its side, show a running account of 
every operation performed by an 
employee. Symbols can be used to 
indicate the general nature of each 
operation. Usually, these fall into 
five categories: Receiving, deliver- 
ing, examining, taking action, and 
filing. The completed procedure 
chart gives a detailed account of 
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Personnel Requirements 
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People necessary to handle a certain volume of work can be determined with 


a work-measurement program 


In this chart, it is shown that the present staff 


must work overtime to handle the current volume. In 3 months, the workload is 


expected to reach a point where 10 people will be needed—without overtime 


every essential operation involved 
in processing the particular item of 
work through the section. 

This outlining continues until 
every job is described in detail in 
the procedure flow chart. This 
orderly record supplies the section 
with a written description of how 
all work done by the group is 
handled. The important to 
remember is that this is not a 
casual listing of general duties, but 
a detailed “recipe’’ setting forth, 
in logical sequence, the exact steps 
taken in processing a given item of 
work. The sum total of these charts 
represents, then, a detailed pro 
cedures manual for the section. 

While this article is concerned 
primarily with work measurement 
it may be helpful to point out an 
other byproduct resulting from 
this step in the development of 
standard time data. That is the 


point 


availability of detailed outlines or 
charts for use by the procedure 
and methods analyst. It is not un- 
common, when these diagrams are 
studied by a competent analyst, 
that improvements can made 
in the way the work is processed 
distributed. With this written 
material to study, many nonessen 
tial can eliminated 
and essential ones simplified 

The next step is to determine the 
time it should take to do the work, 
placing a fair and reasonable value 
in terms of man-hours on each 
operation described on the charts. 
It has found that the most 
dependable and fairest values are 
obtained by splitting up a clerical 
action into its component parts and 
timing each part, or element, 
separately as it is done by the in- 
dividual assigned regularly to the 
task 


be 
or 


operations be 


been 
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Sufficient observations are made 
to permit the selection of the cor- 
rect elemental times which, in 
turn, are accumulated for the par- 
ticular operation. This performance 
figure, after it is adjusted to allow 
for personal needs and the effect 
of fatigue, becomes the standard 
unit time value for the operation. 

This measurement process is 
followed for each recorded step of 
the procedure until all the opera- 
tions outlined on the chart have 
been measured. The care with 
which each operation is subdivided 
and measured is the key to ob- 
taining a unit that represents a 
fair estimate of the time it should 
take to do a particular job if the 
prescribed method is followed. 

In developing standard time 
data, whether for clerical or other 
kinds of work, it is important to 
avoid taking the elapsed time for 
large groups of operations or for 
the entire procedure, and dividing 
by the number of pieces processed 
to get a unit time. The figure re- 
sulting from this calculation is the 
average actual time per piece and 
not the standard time. Since stand- 
ard time data is used as a base 
with which to compare actual per- 
formance, if the average actual 


time figure is used, the comparison 
has little meaning. 

There is one thing to bear in 
mind—setting standards for cleri- 
cal work takes time. This is espe- 
cially true for office work, because 
of the large number of steps or 
operations that are required to 
complete the average clerical pro- 
cedure. Stressing speed rather than 
thoroughness usually results in in- 
formation that is inadequate and 
very often misleading. 

Another point that can’t be 
made too often—in measuring 
clerical work, sound principles 
must be laid down and followed if 
the data developed is to have the 
kind of value it should have in the 
control of office expense. These 
principles should always include: 
(1) The adoption of a sound meth- 
od for setting standards; (2) the 
guarantee that no standards will 
be changed without making 
changes in procedures, methods, 
equipment, or materials; and (3) 
a demonstration of faith and con- 
fidence on the part of management 
in the standards and the measure- 
ment program. 

One of the most practical ad- 
vantages of standard time data is 
the picture it gives of the work- 


Distribution of Work 


load. Planning or budgeting man- 
hours require that two things be 
known: (1) How much work there 
is to do, and (2) when it is sup- 
posed to be done. 

With standards available, all 
work—whether it be invoices, or- 
ders, requisitions, vouchers, no- 
tices, or what not—is reduced to 
a common denominator: Standard 
man-hours. The accompanying 
chart shows how the work of a 
section responsible for handling ex- 
penses has been planned for a year 
in advance. 

The workload illustrated in the 
chart represents the work of an ac- 
counting group with a _ greater 
variety of tasks than is found in 
most clerical sections. This dia- 
gram, as it is drawn, points out 
several things. It shows first of all, 
how many standard man-hours of 
work is expected in each of the 52 
weeks in 1954. Also, it shows how 
the workload is broken down into 
its frequency pattern—the amount 
of work that occurs’ weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, semiannually, 
annually, and periodically. 

The scale on the left converts 
standard man-hours into the num- 
ber of people required to handle 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Work distribution in a typing and stenographic section is 
easily charted if the clerical work has been measured. 
Here we see that the workload is light first thing in the 
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morning, reaches a morning peak at 10:30, then dips 
to a low during lunch hour. The day's high is hit between 
2:00 and 3:00 in the afternoon and then drops slowly 
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Members of the first class of the ‘Trust New Business School’’ gather outside 
their academic headquarters in New York City's historic Washington Square 


First week-long training 
school for trust 
department executives 

was held recently 

in New York and 30 people 
gathered for special 
training. One-fourth of 

the course was 

devoted to 

effective speaking 


By Marion L. Briggs 


raining Gauk Exceutives 


WEEK-LONG training school, 

designed to help sell the serv- 
ices of bank trust departments, 
opened this year at Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt Hall, Washington 
Square, New York City. Said to be 
the country’s first school for men 
and women executives in the trust 
departments of banks, the school is 
sponsored by the trust division of 
the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in cooperation with New 
York University. 

This school recently educated 30 
bank trust department administra- 
tors and trust solicitors from all 
over New York State in the latest 
techniques and know-how of sell- 
ing trust services. Its success 
promises its continuance in 1955 
and in future years. 

As far back as November 1953, 
the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation’s trust school study group 
discussed the need for such a train- 
ing school in New York State, as 
none of the existing institutions 
covered the ground. They chose 
New York City for the school’s 
site, because Manhattan is a com- 
mercial center; and they picked 
New York University for its opera- 
tion, because it offered them a 
conveniently located academic en- 
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vironment. The planners then de- 
cided that 1 week of training 
would be a suitable length of time 
for the course. 

About a month in advance of 
the opening of the school, notices 
were sent to New York banks and 
trust companies, together with a 
letter and an application blank. 
The approval of the bank, usually 
the president in small- or medium- 
sized banks, was required on the 
application. 

Applicants stated how much 
trust department administrative 
experience they had, their age, 
why their banks wanted them to 
attend, and how they expected to 
benefit personally from the train- 
ing course. 

The school looks for men and 
women who have 5 or more years 
of administrative experience in the 
trust departments of banks, in 
whom the banks have confidence 
and whom they expect to promote 
Trust men and women trainees 
come from both medium-sized and 
small banks, and a statewide rep 
resentation is sought. 

In 1954, the average age of those 
attending the week-long 
was 40 years. Individually, the 
span ran from 29 to 55 years of 


school 


age. In administrative trust depart- 
ment experience, the median was 
6 to 8 years, and the group spread 
was from 2 to 20 years. Several 
came who had graduated from the 
ABA graduate school at Rutgers 
University. Only 8 in the group 
were from New York City banks; 
the rest came from all over the 
state. 

Fifteen people from other states 

Texas, Florida, Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut--wanted 
to attend. Unfortunately, it was 
possible to admit only New York 
State applicants to the school the 
first year 

The 30 registrants who were ac- 
cepted included secre- 
taries of trust companies, assistant 
trust officers, investment officers, 
trust consultants and representa 
tives, several vice presidents, one 
assistant treasurer, as well as a 


assistant 


manager 

The reason for limiting the 
school to 30 students is to put 
acquiring salesmaking 
communication skills. Eight hours, 
or one-quarter of the entire 32 
hour course, is given to effective 
speaking. For this purpose, the 30 


stress on 


Continued on page 39) 
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Vertical 


Electric stairways and automatic ele- 


vators are saving money in offices 


This is an example of 16 electric stairways installed in the 
General Accounting Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


URING the past few years, 

some rather startling things 
have been happening to that twen- 
tieth century workhorse—the of- 
fice building elevator. Electronics, 
which already has acquired a repu- 
tation for doing a better job at less 
cost in the accounting department, 
is now performing a similar trick 
in elevator transportation. 

Things have been happening out- 
side the elevator, too. Many com- 
panies have found that electric 
stairways can do certain jobs easier 
and more economically than even 
the wondrous vacuum tube. These 
two developments in office build- 
ing transportation—the debut of 
the fully automatic, operatorless 
elevator, and the increased use of 
the electric stairway—are produc- 
ing cost savings of sizable propor- 
tions for a good many companies 
these days. 

Automatic elevators can _ be 
found today in big office buildings 
and in small ones. There are 2 
operatorless cars in the 4-story 
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Southern New England Telephone 
Building at Waterbury, Conn., and 
10 in the 22-story South Texas Na- 
tional Bank Building in Houston, 
Texas. 

But the best place to see this 
revolution in vertical transporta- 
tion is at the General Accounting 
Office Building in Washington. 
There, 16 electric stairways and 12 
operatorless elevators carry 10,000 
passengers every day. An equally 
impressive installation will be un- 
veiled next year in Chicago, when 
the mid-America headquarters of 
the Prudential Insurance Co. is 
completed. This structure will have 
30 automatic elevators and 12 elec- 
tric stairways. 

Automatic elevators have two 
major advantages: They not only 
reduce labor cost, but they provide 
quicker service. 

This quicker service is due to 
several mechanical devices which 
have been developed over the 
years. Some, like power-operated 
doors, automatic leveling, and ele- 


By Phil Hirsch 


vators which stop in response to 
depression of a car or corridor 
pushbutton (instead of in response 
to a lever moved by an operator) 
were available before automation 
made its bow. And, as a result, 
elevators installed 10 years ago do 
a better job than those put in serv- 
ice 20 years ago. The electronic 
revolution added icing to the cake, 
and improved service still further, 
by producing a more efficient traf- 
fic control system. 

Electronic traffic control per- 
forms the same job a starter does, 
only better. A good time to see the 
improvement is during the evening 
rush hour, when it is usually neces- 
sary to provide zone elevator serv- 
ice; that is, to assign particular 
cars to particular floors so that 
cabs aren’t overloaded and pas- 
sengers are brought down as quick- 
ly as possible. 

Now, a starter can handle this 
task simply by dividing his eleva- 
tors into two groups and assigning 
half the floors in the building to 
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each group. But the passenger load 
changes from minute to minute. 
On a given trip, a given elevator is 
able to stop at a larger or smaller 
number of floors, because of 
changes in the load. The starter 
can’t possibly hope to keep up with 
these shifts. As a result, some pas- 
sengers must wait longer than 
others for service, and some eleva- 
tors come down only partially full. 

With automatic traffic control, 
this problem is eliminated. Using 
electronics, the building remains 
divided into zones, but if traffic be- 
comes unusually heavy in one 
zone and light in the other, cars 
are automatically shifted to the 
zone where they’re needed. In this 
way, all the cars assist each other. 

Here’s another problem the 
starter can’t sense on his own. 
Traffic might become so heavy in 
the upper part of each zone that 
passengers in the lower sections 
are left cooling their heels. But 
with automatic traffic control, 
whenever calls in the lower area 
aren’t answered within a minute, 
the vacuum tubes automatically di- 
vide the zone in half. The next up- 
car assigned to that zone travels to 
the highest call in the lower area. 
Here it reverses and answers all 
down calls, including the one that 
caused the shift. In this way, serv- 
ice is equally distributed to all 
floors. 

These are only a few of several 
ways in which electronics outper- 
forms the elevator starter. But 
vacuum-tube traffic control doesn’t 
dispense with the starter. Instead, 
the new system enables him to de- 
vote all his time to other impor- 
tant jobs—answering questions, 
giving directions, and policing the 
lobby. 

In many cases, the improvement 
wrought by electronics is so great 
that fewer cars are needed. That’s 
what happened at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank Building in Chicago, 
among other places, where 7 cars 
are now doing a job that formerly 
required 9 units. 

Automatic elevators equipped 
with electronic traffic control and 
other new gadgets can be operated 
with or without operators, of 
course. In the latter case, however, 
the total savings are really amaz- 
ing. Both Westinghouse and Otis, 
the major manufacturers of auto- 
matic elevator equipment, say that 
fully automatic operation will re- 
duce costs of the conventional ele- 
vator car up to $7,000 a year. 

The 10-floor Wolvin Building, 
Duluth, Minn., is a typical example 
of what happens when elevator 
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service is made fully automatic. In 
this structure, 3 operatorless ele- 
vators are handling 100 passengers 
a minute during peak traffic peri- 
ods. The cost of the installation 
was $120,140, but the investment 
is saving $11,500 a year in opera- 
tor expenses. 

While electronics have been per- 
forming its multitudinous cost-cut- 
ting feats, less dramatic, but 
perhaps no less important, econ- 
omies have been produced by the 
electric stairway. These stairways 
have been cropping up inside office 
buildings like mushrooms sprout- 
ing in a garden after a warm 
spring rain. In the past 6 years, 
approximately 1,800 moving stair- 
ways were installed in the United 
States. That is about equal to the 
number installed during the pre 
vious 45 years. 

The big appeal of the electri 
stairway is that, in certain cases, 
it handles large traffic volumes at 
a lower price than elevators can 
offer. 

An electric stairway normally 
moves at about 90 feet a minute, 
compared to 300 to 800 feet a 
minute for the average elevator. 
This means the building which 
uses the stairway instead of the 
elevator can’t be too tall—about 
7 floors are considered maximum 
The building must also have a fair 
ly sizable population, enough to 
provide a peak load of more than 
1,500 passengers an hour. 

If the peak load is less than 
1,500 passengers an hour, the ele 
vator is usually a better bet 
are within reason, and travel time 
is faster than with electric stai 
ways. But, when the demand gets 
above 1,500 an hour, both elevator 
investment and passenger waiting 
time increase, and electric stair 
ways are usually able to provide 
better service at lower cost. 

Here are a few firms where 
these virtues of the electric stair 
way have been put to work: Dun 
& Bradstreet, New York City; 
John Hancock Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass.; E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Newark, Del 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., Birm 
ingham, Ala. 

And here is a comparison of ele 
vator-stairway costs, based on a 
typical 7-story building with a 
population above the first floor of 
2,700: 

Seven operatorless 
would be needed in such a building 
They would be able to handle 630 
passengers during the busiest 5 
minutes of the working day. The 


costs 


elevators 


THIS CAR NEXT 


Operators are eliminated by auto 


matic elevators, at a sizable saving 


cost of the elevators would be 
about $440,000 (investment), 
$45,600 (operating costs), and they 
would require about 8,500 square 
feet of space, which at $6 a square 
foot would be worth $51,000. This 
would bring total cost to $536,600. 

Now, if twelve 32-inch-wide 
electric stairways were substituted 
for the elevators, the capacity dur- 
ing the 5-minute peak would be 
600 passengers. This figure is based 
on a speed of 90 feet per minute. 
With a speed of 120 feet per 
minute, which is used in many 
existing installations, capacity 
would be 750 passengers during 
the 5-minute peak. 

One elevator would have to be 
installed, along with the electric 
stairways. It would be used for 
freight and emergencies. The cost 
of this installation (one elevator 
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This International Business Machines factory is in Italy, where labor is abundant, 
bikes outnumber autos, and large company parking lots are not required 


WH 
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Queen Elizabeth inspects Burrough’s 
factory in Scotland, accompanied by 


American Office Machine Makers Fin 


An Excellent Investment 


Following his European electronic series, author describes 


overseas operations of American office equipment makers 


ROM John O’Groats to the 

Urals, and from Johannesburg, 
South Africa, to the mines cf 
northern Sweden, American office 
machines have become almost as 
familiar to European and African 
businessmen as they are in the 
United States. Popular low-priced 
American equipment, such as type- 
writers and adding machines, have 
been sold in Europe for many 
years. Such machines were either 
completely manufactured in the 
United States or assembled in Eu- 
rope from American fabricated 
parts. During the last 4 years, how- 
ever, the investment of tens of 
millions of dollars of American 
capital, plus the export of Ameri- 
can know-how, supervision, and 
mass production techniques, have 
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By Herbert O. Brayer 


resulted in the creation of a new 
and highly competitive office ma- 
chine industry throughout Europe. 

American subsidiaries in 12 Eu- 
ropean countries now employ more 
than 22,000 skilled and semiskilled 
factory workers. They use more 
than three and a quarter million 
square feet of factory space to pro- 
duce at least 75 different models 
of mechanical, electrical, and elec- 
tronic business machines! 

Most of this unprecedented 
movement of American enterprise 
abroad stems from the severe 
checks imposed on United States 
imports resulting from the postwar 
shortage of dollars—a_ condition 
which still persists in most of the 
soft currency and sterling bloc 
countries. It also continues to pre- 


vent a large part of the world from 
buying annually hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of American 
agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts they badly need. 

By setting up subsidiary fac- 
tories in Europe, American indus- 
try has been able to gain access to 
otherwise closed or restricted mar- 
kets on the same terms as domes- 
tic manufacturers in those coun- 
tries. Over 60 have been established 
in Great Britain alone, and these 
have an annual gross product ex- 
ceeding $100 million. Their prod- 
ucts range from agricultural ma- 
chinery to dress patterns. In 
Britain and certain other Western 
European nations, these new plants 
have been built with official assur- 
ance that bona fide, taxed profits 
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President John Coleman (left) and 


General Manager James Fitzgerald 


di Foreign Plants 


can be converted to dollars. Backed 
by the investment guarantee 
schemes of the Mutual Security 
Agency—formerly our ECA—and 
encouraged by reports from com- 
panies already in the field, the 
establishment of new and larger 
American industrial ventures in 
Europe has been rapidly increas- 
ing since the widespread devalua- 
tions of 1949 and 1953. 

Positive steps have been taken 
by a number of European govern- 
ments to encourage American capi- 
tal investment and manufacturing, 
particularly in office machinery 
and equipment. Because of short 
labor supplies, raw materials short- 
ages, monetary controls, decentral- 
ization schemes, and the desire to 
encourage the development of a 
“balanced industry,”’ licenses and 
permits are required in most coun- 
tries before any new industry can 
be established—-by domestic as 
well as by foreign enterprisers. 

Prospective American manufac- 
turers have been subjected to the 
same “adequacy tests” as those 
imposed on would-be domestic in- 
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Manufacturers’ Comments 


Walter Kassebohm, Vice President, Marchant Calculators, Inc.—‘‘The ex 
tension of Americar anufacturing abroad is of great importance to our 
country in order to get American goods distributed in so-called ‘soft cur 
rency countries.’ Products produced in the United States by American 
labor in many instances cannot be sold in the soft currency countries, 
due to restrictions and the unavailability of the American dollar. In order 
not to lose the existing market, American industrialists should promote 
manufacturing abroad which will be under the general over-all manage 


ment of American business.” 


Malcolm Monroe, Vice President, Monroe Calculating Machine Co,—‘“Obvi 
ously our primary purpose in making these foreign investments was to 
further and protect our own business. We are convinced, however, that the 
benefits of foreign investment to the economy in general are very reat 
. Creating economic strength in nations allied to the United States is 
obviously one of the primary objectives of our American foreign policy 
“We do not think that American-owned or -operated manufacturing 
operations abroad in any important sense compete with manufacturing 
facilities in the United States. We believe, on the contrary, that a free flow 
of trade between healthy economies will have a mutually beneficial result 
..+ The extension of the American industrial tem in other parts of the 
world, with the dissemination of its many benefits, is important not only 
to the people directly concerned but to the American people as well, Cre 
ating worldwide acceptance for the American free enterprise system should 
help immeasurab to preserve that system for the benefit of all of us.” 


Bass Ward, President, Addressograph-Multigraph Corp.—‘“The extension 
of American manufacturing methods abroad, permitting as it does wider 
distribution of products of American design and development, offers very 
real advantages to the American people. While the profit motive can never 
be ignored, direct investments abroad provide the best working demon 
strations of American techniques and efficiency. They lead to a better 
understanding of mutual problems, better solved by people of different 
nations than by governments 

“What better answer can America provide to Communist preaching of 
the decadence of Capitalism than that of virile, efficient companies abroad, 
working in harmony with employees in an atmosphere of mutual respect? 


” 


This is of immeasurable value to the American public 


Stanley C. Allyn, President, The National Cash Register Co.—“Overseas 
business has always been an important part of our company’s operation, 
and the volume of business is today the greatest in our history. National 
Cash Register products are distributed in more than 90 foreign countries, 
and ... our factories represent a definite contribution to the economic 
progress of the communit Certain policies are fundamental. When 
we go into a countr ve do so with the intention of staying through good 
times and bad. A substantial part of earnings is plowed back into our 
business within the country as an insurance of continued growth and de 
velopment We believe that American businesses, through well-con 
ducted operatior verse can definite e ambassadors of good will 
Marcell N. Rand, Vice President, Remington Rand Inc.—“When European 
producti { ] ncreased to a point vhere al earnings are much higher, 
it will mean that be in a position to buy much more from the 
United State ‘ ve t from its own local industries. Everyone gains as 
individual pré ncreases throughout the world 

“The major of merican companti | have need for exports more 
than ever, si ‘ definitely reaching ne highs in production. Thus, 
‘ 


export selling 1s 0 n m portance o keep « i! achines rolling, because 


the need for s: 3 gre: than our home market can digest. By greater 
productivit ope, today and tomorrow, those people will 
buy more fro s when we shall have greater need for their busin 

“Beyond : oubt, the application of idea interchange to bring about a 
better mutual understanding American capital and American know-how 
as the means of instrumenting it—and a firm allegiance in our strides 
toward peace v contribute to and a ypean economic rehabilita 
tion, better living tandards, and 

“Remington Rand believes that if I ‘ j 38 assumes aggressive 
leadership in world trade, there will be : ynger bond of friendship and 
cooperation among those natio th: free enterprise; and, that 
healthier trade relatior : a majo ) vard universal economic 
well-being.’ 
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Underwood typewriters manufactured in this plant at Brighton, England, are 
exported throughout numerous European countries and also to parts of Africa 


Remington Rand plant (above) in Hillington, Scotland, employs 2,000 people. 
From Monroe factory (below) in Holland, calculators go to 45 countries 
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vestors. Approval has been given, 
generally, to manufacturing proj- 
ects most likely to benefit the 
national economy, either by fur- 
thering the external trade of the 
country, or by adding to the mod- 
ernization and efficiency of the 
domestic economy through the in- 
troduction of new products, proc- 
esses, and strategic equipment. 

Some 70 per cent of the total 
industrial output of all American 
subsidiaries in Britain represents 
items of capital equipment which, 
aside from being a major export 
industry—thereby earning much- 
needed foreign credits—contributes 
to the further mechanization of 
vital British industry. The con- 
sumer goods industries which 
make up the balance—appliances, 
watches, clocks, clothing, and so 
forth—are also strong export 
items. 

As in the United States, Eu- 
ropean commerce and _ industry 
greatly expanded following World 
War II. A distinct shortage of 
clerical labor developed in some in- 
dustrial countries—notably Great 
Britain, France, and Belgium. Be- 
cause of more attractive wages and 
working conditions, the factory 
drew many who formerly would 
have preferred office or white- 
collar positions. This situation, 
and the acknowledged need for 
modernization and mechanization 
of office procedures, resulted in an 
unprecedented demand for many 
types of office equipment; a de- 
mand that far exceeded the avail- 
able supply. 

Recognizing the opportunity, 
Remington Rand Inc.; Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp.; 
Underwood Corp.; Burroughs 
Corp.; Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., Inc.; The National Cash Regis- 
ter Co.; Dictaphone Corporation; 
Marchant Calculators, Inc.; Felt & 
Tarrant, Ltd.; Royal Typewriter 
Co.; and Friden Calculating Ma- 
chine Co., Inc.; either undertook to 
establish new factories in Europe 
or expanded their prewar assembly 
plants. Not only have these com- 
panies regained their prewar mar- 
keting positions but, in every in- 
stance, the new manufacturing 
subsidiaries—staffed now almost 
100 per cent by nationals of the 
countries in which they operate 
have successfully challenged the 
established domestic manufac- 
turers by the introduction of new, 
more versatile models. Using 
American patents and manufactur- 
ing techniques—along with Ameri- 
can sales promotion campaigns 
tailored to fit British and Con- 





tinental tastes—these companies 
are offering buyers almost every 
type of modern office device found 
in this country, including the new 
high-speed, multipurpose, elec - 
tronic equipment. 

How was this postwar American 
“invasion” received? As Victor 
Stammers, alert managing director 
of the highly competitive British 
Tabulating Machine Company, 
Ltd., declared, ‘“‘American competi- 
tion is most welcome. It will re- 
awaken us to the need for constant 
improvement of our own methods 
of production and to the need to 
produce a superior product. It will 
stimulate the entire industry, and 
do more in the long pull to re- 
habilitate the Old World than all 
international loans put together!”’ 

That all parties concerned will 
benefit is proved by these acknowl- 
edged facts: 

1. Thousands of new industrial 
jobs have been created in indus- 
trial areas—such as Scotland and 
Italy—-where unemployment has 
been chronic for decades. Since the 
plants are largely new and not 
directly competing in industries 
which have been subject to cyclical 
depressions, the new office ma- 
chinery industry could have per- 
manent effect on this age-old 
problem. 

2. American management and 
supervisory methods have already 
proved as workable in Europe as in 
America. They have resulted in 
marked increase in both man-hour 
production and machine efficiency. 

3. Not only has the domestic 
economy of various European 
countries been directly affected, 
but the export of office equipment 
has materially increased in each 
country in which American sub- 
sidiary office machine plants have 
been put into operation. 

4. Far from excluding machinery 
manufactured in the United States 
by American labor, in most in- 
stances—as a direct result of the 
export dollars earned by the new 
overseas subsidiaries—licenses 
have been granted to import from 
the United States larger and more 
costly machines not manufactured 
in Europe. Millions of dollars 
earned by the office machine com- 
panies in Europe are now being 
used to purchase a wide range of 
products from the United States. 
Thus the dollars invested abroad 
in but one field are returning to 
benefit a broad range of agricul- 
tural and industrial fields in this 
country. 

Conditions for manufacturing 
vary from one European country 


In addition to its large plant in England (above), Addressograph-Multigraph has 
plants in France and Germany and employs almost 1,200 people in Europe 


Aerial picture (above) shows Burroughs plant in Strathleven, Scotland, and 
interior view (below) is The National Cash Register factory in Dundee, Scotland 





American Office Machine Companies Manufacturing in Europe 


Manufacturing and Assembling Plants—Not Sales or Distribution 
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to another. In Great Britain, a 
broad campaign to attract Ameri- 
can industry was planned even be- 
fore the end of World War II. In 
such areas as Wales, Scotland, and 
Northern Ireland, which have been 
subjected to periodic and serious 
unemployment for many years, in- 
dustrial estates projects financed 
by government have been organ- 
ized. These quasi-public corpora- 
tions plan and offer favorable in- 
dustrial locations, with modern 
factories built especially to suit 
the needs of the occupant. Such 
plants are leased to the manufac- 
turer on long-term contracts at 
phenomenally low rates. 

With capital outlay reduced 
largely to equipment necessary for 
production, and with a favorable 
labor situation, many American 
companies have entered the Eu- 
ropean manufacturing field in 
order not to lose the opportunity of 
selling overseas because of import 
restrictions. 

Other factors are equally con- 
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ducive to this movement. Tax pro- 
visions are favorable to new enter- 
prises. Wages are lower than in 


the United States and also vary 


widely from country to country. 


Janitors 
Female 
Supervisory (female) 
Male 

Plant 
Semiskilled factory workers 
Screw machine operators 
Setters 
Punch press operators (female) 
Punch press operators (male) 
Toolroom range 
Charge hand (leader) 
Inspector 

Supervisors (12 grades in all) 


Office minimum, 39 hours per week (male) 
Factory minimum, 44 hours per week (male) 


Here is a wage breakdown for one 
major American office machine 
subsidiary employing several thou- 
sand workers in one of the largest 
British factories: 


from 23 39 cents per hour 
from 37 40 cents per hour 
from 41 45 cents per hour 


from 41 50 cents per hour 

56 cents per hour 

69 cents per hour 

37 cents per hour tops 

51 cents per hour tops 
from 4: 80 cents per hour 

84 cents per hour 

84 cents per hour 


from $24.31 to $51.31 
from 26.25 to 57.05 


Clerical and technical (4 grades from clerk to specialist) 


39-hour week (male) 
Clerical (female) 
Clerks, 15 
Clerks, 151% years old 
Clerks, 16 years old 


years old (school-leaving age) 


from $17.71 to $36.40 


$ 5.04 a week basic 
5.46 a week basic 
5.62 a week basic 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Magnetic Drum Data Processing Machine, 
Type 650 




















Electronic Calculator, Type 604 








Card-programmed Electronic Calculator 
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Electronic Calculator, Electronic Data Processing Machine, Type 702 
Type 607 


Whatever your. needs 
in ehocthronic data. processvuy... 





IBM offers the only complete line of electronic 
accounting machines, utilizing all proved systems 
of data recording and processing. 
In virtually every field —from engineering calcu- 
lation and scientific research to business account- INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
ing—IBM machines are helping speed progress. 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
There’s an IBM electronic data processing ma- 
chine to fit your particular needs—and budget. 


World’s Leading Producer of 
Electronic Accounting Machines 
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Tuvisthle Tmports 


Why American Firms Look to Europe 
For Basic Research 


The author tells why his firm and many others in this country 
leave the United States to buy research ideas in Europe 


T comes as something of a shock, 

but we may have to re-evaluate 
our industrial know-how. We have 
a mighty high opinion of it—-and 
rightly so. Since 1946, we have 
been energetically trying to sell or 
give away to the rest of the world 
the techniques developed in our 
laboratories and on our production 
lines. Now, the shoe is on the other 
foot. Today, we are still bragging 
about our self-sufficiency, but, in 
a sense, our own dynamic economy 
has outgrown the ability to solve 
its own industrial problems. We 
are turning to European sources 
for ideas that will expand our own 
industries. In short, we are buy- 
ing Europe’s fundamental basic 
research in greater and greater 
quantities, 

These are our invisible imports. 
They cannot be held up by the red 
tape of customs. They slip through 
tariff walls. They are the products 
of Europe’s trained intellects, de- 
veloped in Europe's industrial and 
research laboratories. The Con- 
tinental mind and method offers us 
fresh, stimulating, and productive 
ideas. Our own researchers have 
been limited by our own produc- 
tion techniques. 

Not only is European Research 
cheaper, but it helps Europe gain 
needed dollars painlessly. Evi- 
dences of this new switch can be 
found in many of our industries. 
Italian research and design is re- 
sponsible for the 1953 and 1954 
Nash cars. Practically every 
American car manufacturer today 
is showing Europe's “futuristic” 
sports cars. Only one, the Ford 
X-100, has been announced as 
“produced and styled entirely in 
Detroit.”’ 
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By C. D. Clawson 


President, Ferro Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 


You would not think that New 
York’s aggressive garment indus- 
try would have to turn elsewhere 
for production know-how. One 
prominent sportswear manufac- 
turer has decided to swap not only 
designs, but all patents and indus- 
trial know-how with sportswear 
manufacturers in five Western Eu- 
ropean countries. 

Only a few blocks from New 
York’s garment industry, there is 
a dramatic example of European 
research being adapted to the 
American market. It may save an 
industry that has lost a good deal 
of its former vigor. In its first 5 
weeks at the Roxy, Twentieth 
Century Fox’s Cinemascope ex- 
travaganza has broken all previous 
box office records, grossing well 
over $1 million. It also has broken 
box office records in 30 other cities. 
Perhaps Cinemascope is the tonic 
needed to revive a Hollywood 
buffeted by TV competition. Cin- 
emascope’s secret is in its lens, de- 
veloped not by an American optics 
engineer, but by Henri Cretien, a 
Frenchman. 

A recent article in a national 
business weekly stated European 
developments need a lot of adjust- 
ment to our cheap materials and 
costly labor. “There is one basic 
reason,” it says, “why American 
engineers generally have to re- 
vamp European techniques: The 
gulf that lies between the econ- 
omies of Europe and America. 
Europe traditionally depends on 
cheap manpower and expensive 
raw materials. In the United 
States, it’s the other way around.” 
What the article does not point 
out is that European research can 
be tailormade for the particular 


American firm that wants to order 
it. More important, European re- 
search is much cheaper than our 
own—and the quality is just as 
good. 

I have just returned from Eu- 
rope, where I arranged for the 
eventual purchase of considerable 
quantities of basic research. Even 
though the Ferro Corporation 
got its start with an invisible im- 
port—the art of porcelain enamel- 
ing—as a hard-headed business- 
man, I wouldn’t be going back to 
Europe for more research ideas 
unless I knew I could buy it for 
less with a quality comparable to 
American research. 

Today, more and more large in- 
dustrial concerns are scanning the 
European research horizon. The 
Industrial Research Institute re- 
cently reported that 20 per cent of 
its industrial membership is en- 
gaged in or are investigating the 
possibility of buying research in 
Europe. Many firms send men to 
Europe for from 4 to 6 months 
every year to check up on new 
ideas. Many firms have already 
signed contracts with private Eu- 
ropean researchers for basic re- 
search that will be adapted to 
their particular needs. 

But European research is not 
only meant for our large indus- 
trial giants. The small- or medium- 
sized manufacturer also can bene- 
fit from it purely on a cost basis. 
Let’s take a mythical example: 

The X Mfg. Co. makes an indus- 
trial product used in factory main- 
tenance. This is a small, fairly 
specialized company, and in good 
years its total sales might go as 
high as $10 million. A firm this 
size usually has a small product 
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ig a cerabes are you'll see the Hammermill 
- watermark more often than any other. 
Compare the features that make Ham- 
mermil] Bond the preferred office paper 
-as it has been for 42 years. Note the 
attractive, sparkling blue-white! See 
how much more readable it makes typ- 
ing and how its smooth, uniform sur- 
face permits clean, inconspicuous 
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erasures! Then talk to your printer. 
He'll tell you he can deliver better- 


Libek through yout cull pa aeneibas: 


looking letterheads, envelopes and 
business forms on Hammermill Bond. 
We'll send you free the latest Ham- 
mermill Bond sample book. It shows 
the brilliant blue-white and twelve 
“Signal System” colors. Write today— 
on your business letterhead—to Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


MMERAZ) 
BOND “ 


FOR OVER 40 YEARS... 


om 


AMERICA'S MOST USED BOND PAPER 








You can obtain business printing on 
Hammermill Bond wherever you see 
the Guild shield on a printer's window. 


engineering staff. It does not have 
much of a cash surplus to use in 
research and development. 

Mr. X, the company’s president, 
knows he has to look at his prod- 
uct improvement program from a 
long-range point of view. His own 
staff cannot handle a long-range 
viewpoint. It is geared to the 
pressure of everyday production 
problems. 

With limited funds available, 
Mr. X has to decide where to turn: 
To the well-known, well-equipped 
laboratories of our universities 
and private research institutions, 
or to the laboratories of Europe 
which are an unknown quantity 
to him. 

After investigation, if he is at 
all forward-looking, there is a good 
chance that he will turn to Eu- 
rope. He will do this perhaps for 
two reasons. First, as I have stated 
before, European research is much 
cheaper. Italy is a good example. 
In 1951, a team of 13 Italian en- 
gineers, scientists, and economists 
worked in Italy under the auspices 
of the Stanford (University) Re- 
search Institute. The particular 
project is unimportant, but the 
really exciting news for our Mr. X 
is that Stanford discovered Italian 


research cost only one-third to 
one-fourth of that in the United 
States. 

What is just as important, the 
Stanford report emphasized that 
Italy has men of outstanding com- 
petence in research anxious to 
work on problems in well-equipped 
laboratories. Moreover, the Stan- 
ford team found English-speaking 
scientists in practically every 
Italian laboratory. As far as se- 
crecy was concerned (so necessary 
in private research) it was stated 
categorically in the report that the 
degree of secrecy in the Italian 
laboratories was much more scru- 
pulously regarded than in this 
country! 

If Mr. X in the past has allowed 
an Italian firm to manufacture his 
own product under a licensing ar- 
rangement, then his Italian basic 
research can conceivably be fi- 
nanced without any drain on his 
working capital by making use of 
idle, frozen funds. This second rea- 
son might sound hypothetical, but 
it fits right into today’s jungle of 
international tariff walls and ex- 
change restrictions. All he has to 
do is to use his frozen lira that 
cannot be converted into dollars. 

What about other countries be- 





Forgers will find their racket a tough one with this new camera installation 
in use in supermarkets and drug and department stores. The camera (upper 
right) photographs a picture without the knowledge of the person cashing 
a check. Also photographed are the time, date, and a code number which 
the cashier writes on the check. If the check bounces, police and bank officials 
have a picture record to refer to for all details of the transaction in question 
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sides Italy? What are research 
possibilities in countries like Ger- 
many and England? 

In Western Germany, particular- 
ly in the Ruhr area, there are 
enough scientists and laboratories 
to handle practically all the special 
skills needed by American indus- 
try. Scientific institutes, special 
consultant groups, as well as in- 
dividual consultants are in ample 
supply. As in Italy, the cost of 
German research is extremely 
modest by our standards. Accord- 
ingly, representatives from Ameri- 
can firms are signing contracts 
with German laboratories in in- 
creasing numbers. 

Many different arrangements 
have been worked out. Some are 
on a direct license basis. Others 
are outright purchases of German 
know-how that also include Ameri- 
can rights. Research prospects to- 
day are so excellent in Germany 
that the Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, one of our largest research 
institutions, is building a multi- 
million dollar research laboratory 
near Frankfurt. It will employ 
both West German technicians and 
those who have fled the Russian 
Zone. 

An appraisal of present-day 
English facilities for basic research 
finds plenty of individual research 
organizations are ready to accept 
American projects. The Royal In- 
stitute of Chemistry, for example, 
lists more than 150 firms ‘‘operat- 
ing a consulting practice as a 
major activity.’’ Since only mem- 
ber Institute firms are listed, it 
is patent that there are many 
other consultants and firms equally 
available. 

Such great institutes as our own 
Mellon and Battelle Institutes and 
the Armour Research Foundation 
do not exist in England, because of 
certain government-aided research 
stations such as the National Phy- 
sical Laboratory. However, two 
ambitious, postwar research insti- 
tutes have opened up shop. They 
are the Fulmer Research Institute 
and the Sondes Research Institute. 
Both have adequate facilities to 
keep their research work as varied 
as possible and are looking for 
American customers—again at a 
lower cost than ours. 

Until now, I have dealt almost 
exclusively with the benefits that 
will accrue to American firms. But 
European research has another im- 
portance, the possibilities of which 
hitherto have been overlooked. It 
is in helping to solve Europe's 
dangerous dollar gap. 

The Commission of Foreign 
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Comptometer Enters 
Office Dictation Field | 


a ‘| OFFICE “* NEWS 


FELT &2 TARRANT MFG. CO., COMPTOMETER DICTATION DIVISION, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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in Office Dictation 


NOW...COST-FREE DICTATIO 
WITH LIFETIME GUARANTEE 
RE-USABLE RECORDING BELT 


HIGH-FIDELITY TRANSCRIPTION 


Reproduces True Voice Tones 


The 


mac hine sets a new standard in voice re produc tion 


new Comptometer dictation-transcription 
through the use of high-fidelity electronics. High 
fidelity has long been the ultimate in recording 
but bulky parts and equipment, previously ne 
essary, discouraged its use for offices. Comptometer 
has overcome bulk and weight to achieve a new 
triumph in compact engineering. Utilizing mag- 
netic recording instead of needles or other cutting 
tools eliminates scratches and clicks. In addition 
j Comptometer’s high fidelity records within the 
voice range and effectively screens out most in- 
terfering office noises. Dual speakers (a confidential, or a conference- 
type loud speaker) playback with true fidelity. The result is a re- 
markable reproduction of the dictator’s voice to aid in transcribing 
Secretaries, even beginner-typists, find they can more easily distin- 
guish difficult words or phrases. This new ease in transcribing means 
more efficiency and speed with resultant savings. 
*If ever damaged, Comptometer will repair or replace any Erase 
O-Matic Belt when returned to the factory along with 35c to cov 
postage and handling. 
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Comptometer announces 
new dictation method 


A high-fidelity machine that promises to bring new econ- 
omy in office dictation and transcription is being introduced 
to the nation’s businesses. Manufactured by Comptometer, 
long a prestige name in ofhice equipment 
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Economic Policy, chaired by Clar- 
ence Randall of Inland Steel, cur- 
rently is holding public hearings 
on what should be done about our 
future foreign trade legislation. 
With our export markets shrink- 
ing because of revitalized European 
competition in the world markets 
and because of dollar shortages 
abroad, the classic dispute over 
high versus low tariffs has been 
resumed with an increased _ in- 
tensity. The emphasis is on in- 
creased trade not aid. But no one 
seems to stress the point that in 
the future, these invisible imports 
can be counted on to become a 
major source of income to dollar- 
starved Europe. 

Europe is interested in exporting 
research as well as goods to this 
country. Before World War II, the 
licensing arrangements set up by 
England and Germany all over the 
world were an important source 
of revenue, Many of these agree- 
ments terminated or were canceled 
during the war, leaving these 
countries cut off from this impor- 
tant source of income. Today, the 
total dollars that flow to Europe 
for research is small—-probably 
less than $50 million yearly—but 
the sky is the limit, as far as this 
item is concerned. 

These invisible imports again 
moving between Western Europe 
and the United States can do much 
to eliminate natural trade barriers 
between the countries and result in 
economic benefits to both Europe 
and Amrrica. 


The Fuller Brush Man 


(Continued from page 11) 


away 62 million samples of all 
sorts, including nearly 12 million 
tiny bottles of toilet water. But 
the Handy holds the all-time rec- 
ord: 225 million in 39 years. 

A branch manager in 1927 re- 
ported that “a man can absolutely 
get into any and every home in 
his territory if he uses the Handy 
brush in the right way.” The right 
way included carrying it in the 
sample case, calling it a “gift” in- 
stead of a sample, and presenting 
it inside the house rather than on 
the doorstep. 

A Fuller Brush man was taught 
how to handle a housewife who 
wanted to take the sample with- 
out seeing his line. (With a help- 
less gesture he would indicate the 
impossibility of opening his sample 
case out there.) If the housewife 
said she was too busy, he should 
say he would just step in for a 
minute. If she didn’t want the 
brush he should say, “I get credit 
for giving them out.” 

On one occasion, the Handy was 
used to open up New York City 
apartment houses which had been 
closed to all canvassers. A battery 
of 12 girls was hired to telephone 
housewives and ask if they would 
accept a gift. They then made ap- 
pointments which the most formid- 
able doormen couldn’t prevent the 





For Discussion tn November 


Fuller Brush techniques, described in this issue, would make interesting 
material for discussion at meetings next month, particularly for those 
companies using Dartnell's development program. It is enlightening to 
note that while the basic Fuller Brush technique is still the same, numer- 
ous new ideas have been tried in an effort to sell more brushes. 


Fuller Brush has streamlined its technique, making it possible for 
salesmen to see more prospects than ever 
before, but the same doorbell ringing 
system is used. Other companies, after 
studying the successes and failures of this 
company, might come up with some ideas 


for improving their 
own sales. 


NEXT MONTH 


Getting the most out 
of meetings. 





Fuller Brush men from keeping. 

Both the Fuller Brush man and 
his line have changed. In the early 
years, he sold brushes for clean- 
ing kerosene lamp chimneys, kit- 
chen ranges, and icebox drains. 
One best seller was a hat brush for 
derbies. A crumb brush, made of 
white horsehairs, and a_ spoke 
brush for autos, were both killed 
off by social changes. So was a 
long black brush with stiff bristles 
to get the mud off the bottom of 
women’s skirts. 

Alfred Fuller was a pioneer in 
giving brushes eye-appeal. Also in 
providing variety—he was one of 
the first to recognize that the bath- 
room needed a whole line of spe- 
cial brushes. 

Today’s best seller is the tooth- 
brush—7 million a year. Next, 
hairbrushes—2 million. The dealer 
today sells 77 different brushes, 
from a 32-cent one for percolators 
to a $12.75 shaving brush of 
badger hair. He also offers 19 
mops, dusters, brooms, and 
sponges; 91 cosmetic items; and 
108 chemicals to keep body and 
home clean and shipshape. 

Cosmetics were introduced 6 
years ago by young salesgirls, coy- 
ly called Fullerettes. This separate 
army, at one time 15,000 strong, 
did so poorly it was disbanded and 
the cosmetics were turned over to 
the Fuller Brush man. 

The company has about 65 sales- 
men whom housewives never see. 
They sell industrial firms 700 
types of brushes—for instance, 
brushes for polishing apples, for 
scrubbing moving railroad cars, 
for making chocolate’ candies 
glisten, and for sealing the doors 
of fighter planes. Recently one 
railroad bought 76,000 track 
brooms, Six out of eight of the top 
manufacturers of vacuum cleaners 
buy their brushes from Fuller 
3% million last year. During 
World War II, the firm produced 
40 million brushes for cleaning 
rifles, guns, and howitzers. 

The oldtime Fuller Brush man, 
for all his politeness, was a high- 
pressure salesman. He developed 
various tricks to get past the 
front door. One was to place his 
sample case so that the motion of 
picking it up made his entry al- 
most irresistible. On rainy days he 
wore overshoes a size too big so he 
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The new quick way 
to make offset plates— 


With OZALITH... Fa TN 


the first sensitized positive 
paper plate... from original 


to running press in 90 seconds! 


Now for the first time you have Ozalith 
a positive paper offset plate that can be made 


directly from any translucent original. 


Just place the original on the Ozalith plate, 
and expose in an Ozalid machine—Bambino to 


Printmaster—or any similar light medium. 


Swab the exposed plate with 
developing fluid and fixer, place on <loe 
the press cylinder—and it’s 
ready to run 


1—Lay translucent copy over Ozalith, and expose in any 
' No darkroom, negatives, trays or dryers are 


Ozalid machine or similar light medium. 
needed. And this new paper plate is so inexpensive 
that it needn’t be filed. Overruns are unnecessary. 
One translucent copy enables you to make 


quickly a new plate if more copies are needed. 

For longer runs, Ozalith plates are also 
available on aluminum. 

Save plate making time, costs and storage 
space with Ozalith. For a demonstration, call the 
nearest Ozalid distributor. Or write 403 Ozaway, 
Johnson City, N. Y 


OZALID—A Division of General Aniline & Film 
( orporation From Re seari h 10 Reality. 


In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


OZALITH 


2—Swab exposed plate with developing fluid and fixer, 


place on press cylinder—and you're ready to run, 
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could get them off quickly. He 
even timed his movements so that 
at the moment the door opened 
he had one overshoe almost off. 

Where today’s Fuller Brush man 
asks “May I step in?” the old- 
timer said “TI’ll step in.”’ Once in- 
side, he scattered his brushes all 
over the room, demonstrated each 
one at length, cleaned walls, 
polished floors, even tried to get 
to the bathroom to attach a 
shower brush to the tub. His visits 
often lasted as long as 30 or 45 
minutes. 

By 1948, the company was try- 
ing to persuade him to get in and 
out of a home in 15 minutes, To- 
day’s goal is a 5-minute visit every 
2 or 3 months. The firm now prints 
catalogs—-13 million a year. Fuller 
Brush men buy them at 12 for $1, 
pass them out one day, redeem 
them the next with a sample gift, 
and on the average they use a 
catalog 8 times. 

The oldtimers leaned more on 
inspirational literature, slogans, 
mottoes, selling formulas. The 
salesman was deluged with mes- 
sages headed: “Good Territory Is 
Where a Good Man Hangs His 
Hat,”’ “Gaining Admission to Ex- 
clusive Apartments,” “Ways of 
Winning Mr. Wealthy.”’ He mas- 
tered 14 points of selling and 
studied a booklet which told how 
to counter each of a hundred ob- 
jections a housewife could raise. 


Today’s Fuller Brush man is by 
no means a mere order taker. One 
manager characterizes current 
sales technique as “polite aggres- 
siveness.”” Another calls it “re- 
laxed selling.” Fuller Brush men 
still back away a step when a 
housewife cautiously opens the 
door; a stranger crowding the 
doorway makes the housewife 
timid, but a retreating stranger 
builds up her confidence and some- 
times even makes her curious. 

When a Fuller Brush man rings 
and hears a woman’s voice calling 
“Come in,” he ignores it, waits for 
the woman herself to come to the 
door. If she was expecting some- 
one, she might be startled to dis- 
cover a stranger inside her house. 
Similarly, a Fuller Brush man will 
not enter when a child opens the 
door and says, ‘Come in, Mama’s 
home.” Little niceties like these 
pave the way for sales. 

Inside, the Fuller Brush man in 
a few seconds must do three 
things: Open up his sample case 
to extract the gift item, get the 
housewife seated, and plant in her 
mind the idea that he is not going 
to take much time. He avoids the 
words “buy” and “sell,” always 
says “order.” He says “Thank you” 
each time a customer names an 
item she wants, says “Thank you” 
on leaving, and writes “Thank 
you” on every order blank. 

His questions are phrased to 





~ ™ STOPPER'S 


‘,_™* 


Travel on highway or rails is easy for this New York Central inspection car. 
The railroad's new president, A. E. Perlman, is looking over the specially 
equipped inspection car at Weehawken, N. J., prior to a tour of the road 
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make a “Yes” easy, a “‘No”’ diffi- 
cult if not impossible. Sometimes 
he warms the housewife up by 
asking some questions that can 
only be answered “Yes.”’ To a 
mother, “You have children?” On 
a rainy day, “It’s a bad day, isn’t 
it?”’ Instead of asking “Is there 
anything you’d like to order to- 
day?” he says “Did anything in 
the catalog catch your attention?”’ 

After making a statement, he 
follows it with a “positive ques- 
tion.” For instance, on saying 
“Feel this bath brush, it stimulates 
but doesn’t irritate,” he asks: 
“Doesn’t that feel good?’ Or, 
after, ‘‘We can deliver that Satur- 
day,” he asks: “Will that be soon 
enough?” 

The average Fuller Brush man’s 
territory includes 3,200 families. 
On a typical day he might make 
75 calls, find 25 “not at homes” 
and 15 “no-admissions,” and land 
18 orders averaging $3 each. But 
both the men and the territories 
vary so much that average figures 
are misleading. In a _ prosperous 
Connecticut area, one man’s orders 
average $8. Forty miles away, in 
a poor section, another’s orders 
average only $1.50—-but he makes 
more calls. Eight a.m. to 10 a.m. 
are called “key hours’—not be- 
cause people buy more readily 
then, but because more of them 
are at home. Many say Saturday 
is the best day—more people are 
at home with pay in their pockets; 
husbands are around, saying: “If 
you need it, get it.” 

Best selling time of all is a 
rainy Saturday morning a few 
weeks before Christmas. Everyone 
agrees rain helps sales—-more 
people are at home, welcomes are 
warmer. One manager recently 
told 90 Fuller Brush men, “If we 
had all rainy days we'd all be driv- 
ing Cadillacs.” 

The name of Fuller seems cer- 
tain to be tied to brushes for 
generations to come. Alfred C., 
Fuller, the founder, is now chair- 
man of the board. His elder son, 
A. Howard Fuller, has been presi- 
dent of the company since 1943. 
The younger son, A. E. Fuller, is 
vice president and sales manager. 

Over the decades, the company 
has tried various sales techniques 

the Fullerettes who failed, a 
chain of 37 which was 
abandoned, and party-selling in 
women’s homes. Each time it has 
come back to the technique pio- 
neered by Alfred Fuller: A lone, 
earnest man plodding from door 
to door, a sample case in his hand 
and a smile on his face. 
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Use the NEW Underwood 
"150" Standard Typewriter 


wood “150” is completely new from every 
ything your operators have ever 
i for in typing ease and efficiency 
re’s new Triple Touch Tuning new Diamond 
Set Margins a new Color Control Keyboard a 
id he of type styles...and many other new 


i'll get better letters every time...clear, clean, 
iniiorm impressions 

We'll gladly arrange, without obligation, to let your 

secretary try a new Underwood “150” on her own work 
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Use the NEW Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding Machine 


Make figure-facts roll with new Multi-Flex Control 
ivailable to you only in the new Quiet Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding Machine 
No matter what kind of figures you want, you'll 
get them faster...with less effort...by using this 
superbly quiet machine 
New, advanced design, plus the famous Under 
wood Sundstrand 10-key Touch Method Keyboard, 
brings you these important advantages 
Use the NEW Underwood Sundstrand Payroll Machine greater cycle speed...new Multi-Flex Bar for 
ilations multiplication made easier and 
that produces the most complete yet smallest Pay Statement ever ister 1S! orrection of errors with new elec 
only 314” wide...it eliminates the s-p-r-e-a-d type statement forn 

It simultaneously and automatically selects earnings and deductions 
registers while listing amounts vertically on the Pay Statement 
horizontally on the Employee’s Earnings Record and Journal (columnar 
form). 

The automatic controls of this ingenious machine print e\ complete information 
automatically Date—Check No.— Gross Pay—Net Pay 
Earnings— Quarterly Totals— Yearly Totals, etc., without any 
from the operator. 


, “AB 
York 16, N. ¥ 


‘ n con ete details ofr th NEW 
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U d d Machines...Carbon Paper...Ribbons...Punche 
n erwoo Card Equipment... Electric Computer 
Underwood Limite 
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Survey on Recordkeeping 


ORMER President Herbert C. 

Hoover, Chairman of the Com- 
mission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, announces that the Commis- 
sion’s Task Force on Paperwork 
Management will make a special 
study of the large volume of 
paperwork and recordkeeping re- 
quired of corporations, small busi- 
nesses, and individuals by all Fed- 
eral agencies. The study will be 
aimed at devising methods where- 
by this mass of paperwork re- 


quired of private business by 
Government can be reduced. 
Increasing concern over the 
mounting volume of paperwork, 
reports, forms, and recordkeeping 
required by scores of Government 
bureaus has led to criticism by In- 
dustry. One group alone reported 
the cost of preparing a single re- 
port of dubious value to a Federal 
commission was $3 million a year. 
Larger companies have whole sec- 
tions of the archives buildings set 
aside for records required to be 


Are you harboring the 
HIGH, “HIDDEN” EXPENSE 


Most companies recognize the annoyance and confusion 
created by hand collating of papers. However, few 
really realize the fact that it is an item of 


PREE Learn how to 
save up to 70%. Write 
for free collating analysis 
sheet. Permits easy 
analysis of your paper 
gathering costs 


ats. 


considerable expense too! 


If any one of the scenes above 
take place in your company... 
you owe it to yourself to write 
for full facts on how a Thomas 
Collator can help you save 
time, save dollars and increase 
efficiency. 


T hewnae C. ol la tors 


Specialists in paper gathering 


50 Church St., Dept. J-Folder No. 110 


New York 7, New York 
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maintained intact by Government. 

Members of the Paperwork Man- 
agement Task Force appointed by 
Mr. Hoover are: B. H. Harper of 
Omaha, secretary, Northern Natu- 
ral Gas Company; Thomas F. 
Conry of New York, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways; and Matson 
Holbrook, vice president of Leahy 
and Company of New York. Pre- 
viously appointed members are 
Herbert E. Angel, Edmund Dwyer, 
and chairman of the group, Em- 
mett J. Leahy. 





Save by Work 
Simplification 
(Continued from page 13) 


undoubtedly is the followup. That 
is, when a supervisor finishes his 
7-week program and goes back to 
his own niche, how can his en- 
thusiasm be kept alive? How can 
management be sure that his in- 
terest will be maintained at a high 
level after the excitement of group 
meetings and discussions has worn 
thin? 

Up until now, the followup sys- 
tem has consisted primarily of let- 
ters. When a supervisor completes 
the seventh session, his division 
manager sends a letter to him, ex- 
pressing his interest and asking 
that an analysis be made of all 
work under the supervisor’s juris- 
diction. He also asks that this 
analysis be completed by a cer- 
tain period of time (usually 3 
months after the supervisor has 
finisk<4 his course). The division 
manager further asks that sys- 
tems and procedures which war- 
rant streamlining, as pinpointed 
by the analysis, be properly re- 
vamped within a year after the 
date of his letter. 

In the maze of other problems 
which confront an office super- 
visor, some of the work-simplifica- 
tion projects are not followed 
through with the zeal expected. 
For this reason, Marshall Evans 
said that more emphasis is being 
planned for this followup. 

Mr. Evans said that a stronger 
followup is possible by working 
closely with the various divisions. 
Another possibility is to get group 
vice presidents to include work 
simplification in the annual “what 
we expect to accomplish this year”’ 
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reports. These divisional program 
planning reports do not include 
financial planning. They do show 
what the division expects to ac- 
complish before the end of the 
year, and at the end of the year 
comes the day of reckoning. The 
various points will be judged, and 
if a project which was supposed 
to be accomplished was not fol- 
lowed through, that deficiency will 
be noted. 

Improvement in office methods 
through work simplification is con- 
sidered the definite responsibility 
of each supervisor, and his per- 
formance in work-simplification 
study is taken into consideration in 
determining his bonus under the 
incentive compensation plan. 





Results, Work 
Measurement 


(Continued from page 18) 


the work. Thus, for any given week 
during the year, the required staff 
is known in advance, and definite 
plans can be made to have the 
proper number of people available. 

Information such as this, which 
shows the extent and location of 
minimum and peak loads, is help- 
ful to the office manager in plan- 
ning the distribution of his clerical 
force weeks, and even months, in 
advance. Workload projections 
similar to this can be made of any 
group when standards are set and 
the approximate amount of work 
to be done is known. 

From this point, converting 
standard man-hours to dollars is a 
simple step. A direct labor expense 
budget for the section can be cal- 
culated without much additional 
effort. Since this will represent the 
standard cost, a comparison of this 
figure with what is actually spent 
during the year or other period 
will furnish very important vari- 
ance data for analysis. This knowl- 
edge of what should have been 
spent is extremely important in 
getting at the bottom of office 
expenses. 

Having achieved an equal dis- 
tribution of work from week to 
week, it is still possible to have 
daily or hourly peak loads. 

One section solved this problem 
by using the standards developed 
for the work to prepare a simple 
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A big help in 
a branch office 


@ We know what goes on in branch 
offices—have 93 of them. Lots of detail, 
for a small staff. A postage meter is a 
Now, 
even the smallest branch office can 
afford one. See the low-cost DM, the 


handsome little desk model, no bigger 


big convenience and a time saver 


than your phone. 


@With the DM, you get rid of 
lick-and-stick postage. And no 
need to make frequent trips to 
the postoffice. You print 
postage as you need it, 
directly on the envelope 
always have the right 
Model DM stamp, for any kind or 
weight of mail. Postage for parcels is 
printed on special tape. And there's a 
built-in moistener for sealing envelope 
flaps. Getting out the mail takes a lot 
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® The meter stamp has a dated postmark, 
needs less dispatching time in the 
postoffice. And you can print your own 
small ad with the stamp, if you like. 

® Postage in the meter is always 
protected from loss, theft, spoilage—and 
automatically accounted for, on visible 
registers. And anybody in your 

office can operate the meter 

@ Why go without 
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This electric 
model stamps and 
seals 175 letters 
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Bowes office for a 
demonstration, Or ft . 
—__) 
send the coupon for | 
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chart of the workload for each 
hour of the day. This graphically 
pointed up the problem in simple, 
understandable fashion, and sug- 
gested a solution. 

With an average workload each 
hour of 6 standard hours, the 
question here was how to work out 
a way to distribute the 2:00 p.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. peak of 7! standard 
hours to some other part of the 
day. This was accomplished by 
holding over that portion of work 
in excess of 6 standard hours in 
the afternoon (shown by _ the 
shaded area) until the next morn- 
ing. This rearrangement had two 
desirable effects: (1) The workload 
was equalized, and (2) the labor 
cost was reduced by approximately 
25 per cent. 

Problems sometimes posed by a 
prospective increase in the volume 
of work can often be pointed up if 
standards are used to diagram the 
problem. In most cases, when an 
increase in business is expected, it 
is necessary to know: (1) The 
capacity of the present staff, (2) 
the current volume of work, and 
(3) the prospective increase in the 
workload. All three factors become 
comparable when standard man- 
hours are used as the common 
denominator. 


The chart on “Servicing of Pay- 
ments” shows how staff require- 
ments can be determined for an 
anticipated increase in the volume 
of payments processed each month. 

Personnelwise there are two 
problems. The immediate one is 
the need to obtain additional help 
to handle the present overload. 
This is the shaded area on the 
chart. The failure to take care of 
this situation could result in a 
number of undesirable conditions. 
For instance, a large backlog 
might be built up; or overtime 
might be necessary day after day; 
or service to the customer might 
suffer. 

The other problem, that of plan- 
ning for the expected increase, is 
also well defined. Knowing how 
much more work can be expected, 
and when it is due, makes possible 
the preparation of definite plans 
well in advance to take care of 
this increase, Training of the new 
people required can be arranged 
for, so that when they are needed, 
there will be fewer hitches and the 
additional work can be taken in 
stride without having to go 
through the kind of emergency 
setup that sometimes occurs when 
everything is left to the last 
minute. 





Auto Dealer Saul Rose moved new cars out of his Detroit showroom into 


used car lot recently in order to make room for customer lures. Included 
among the giveaways were a $570 mink stole and a Shetland pony. He 
said that he launched the gift idea to show other dealers how ridiculous 
such schemes can get, for he decries the current wave of dealer promotions 
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This is a typical example of how 
standard time data can be used to 
get a problem down on paper in a 
simple, understandable fashion; 
and it illustrates another way this 
sort of information can help man- 
agement take some of the guess- 
work out of their day-by-day 
problems. 

Records and charts similar to 
those illustrated are only a few of 
the many ways that standards for 
clerical work can be used to ad- 
vantage in the day-by-day opera- 
tion of the office. They can also be 
used to provide: 


The information necessary to 
make a factual distribution of ac- 
tual costs. 

A way to determine the quantity 
of work produced for merit-rating 
purposes. 

A way to follow changes in 
volume and frequency of work. 

The material needed to study 
and level the workload. 

Regular reports of a 
productivity. 

Data for the accurate appraisal 
of the individual’s effectiveness. 

The information to determine 
what the cost should be. 

The data necessary to develop 
reasonable estimates of manpower, 
equipment, and related costs for 
future increases in business. 

A list of work steps helpful in 
employee training and in the study 
of procedures. 

A way to distribute the work- 
load fairly and equitably. 

Management with the cost fac- 
tors that make up the payroll. 


group's 


These and many other uses will 
be found by the supervisor of 
clerical work as he puts this par- 
ticular management tool to work. 
Each organization, with its own 
products and problems, will de- 
velop variations and uses best 
suited to its individual require- 
ments. The one thing that is com- 
mon under any circumstance in the 
control of clerical expense is the 
importance of learning all there is 
to be known about the cost of 
clerical work. 

A supervisor with this key in- 
formation at his fingertips has a 
very good idea of how his depart- 
ment is doing. He knows exactly 
which group needs his help—and, 
of course, which group is doing a 
superior job. In some respects, re- 
ports of this nature are just as im- 
portant for supervisory training as 
they are for records of how well 
the individual supervisor is carry- 
ing out his responsibilities. 
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Bank Training 


(Continued from page 19) 


registrants are divided into 3 
groups of 10 each, which allows 
each individual to talk in class for 
5 to 6 minutes a day and get prac- 
tice and professional criticism. 

Directing the speech groups 
were Ormond J. Drake, chairman 
of the department of speech and 
dramatics, the College of Arts & 
Sciences, of New York Univer- 
sity; Charles A. Dwyer, assistant 
dean of the School of Commerce, 
Accounts & Finance, New York 
University; and Ralph Zink, chair- 
man of the Department of Speech, 
New York University. 

In the words of the New York 
State Bankers Association’s trust 
division chairman, Mr. Robert A. 
Jones: 

“Registration has been restricted 

. in the belief that every man 
and woman who attends should 
have the personal opportunity to 
demonstrate what they are learn- 
ing . . . We hope to give them, 
first, the tools they need to work 
with, and next, to show them how 
these tools should be used to get 
our trust message across to our 
customers.” 

Charles E, G. Lloyd, secretary of 
the trust division, puts this another 
way. He says that “trust men 
should learn how to talk about 
their business to their trust pros- 
pects in everyday language. Only 
with a limited enrollment is this 
possible.” 

In addition to good speech pres- 
entation, the course emphasizes 
how to sell will appointments; that 
is, executor and trusteeships under 
wills. For this business, banks 
must compete essentially with 
people’s own family members. To 
meet this need, the curriculum in- 
cludes estate planning, tax funda- 
mentals, trust advertising, evalua- 
tion of potential trust business, 
the trust market, customer and 
public relations, and relations with 
the bar and with life underwriters. 

One of the three faculty mem- 
bers from the bank advertising 
field who handled the school’s lec- 
tures in trust advertising the first 
year was Merrill Anderson, presi- 
dent of Merrill Anderson Com- 
pany, Inc. He believes that “trust 
advertisers must be much more 
careful and accurate than general 
advertisers have to be; but they 
must achieve this without being 
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stiff and pedantic, or people won't 
bother to read.” 

On the selling approach, Thomas 
ki. McFarland, faculty member of 
the school, and assistant trust of- 
ficer of the Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, is of the opinion 
that “knowing your business is not 
enough—-you have to interpret it.” 
He warns: “Don’t worry about 
making the sale—-the important 
thing is to have the customer like 
it—like you, the bank, the plan.” 

Students hear experienced solici- 
tors discuss ways of establishing 
contact in the selling approach 
through commercial offices, per- 
sonal letter, telephone, or directly. 
They also learn additional means 
of getting information about pros- 
pective customers. And they study 
the choice of scene for a sales in- 
terview with a customer—should 
it be his office, his home, the bank, 
or a luncheon date. 

The clarification of the correct 
sales approach is a “must,” and, in 
line with the thinking of the 
school’s director, Mr. Ogden, who 
says that . in order to grow, 
produce a reasonable profit, and 
best serve the interests of their 
communities,’ trust division mem- 
ber banks “must have an increased 
volume of sales,” 

Robert A. Jones, consultant to 
the school training program and 
vice president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York City, 
lectured this year on evaluating 
potential trust business. This was 
designed to aid bank trust ad- 
ministrators in deciding whether 
or not their banks could afford to 
handle certain types of business. 
Also, should they use a “preview 
man”? On whom can they call for 
help and advice? What responsi- 
bilities and risks are they assum- 
ing when they accept any future 
business? 

The “Trust New Business 
School,” as it is called, has, as Mr. 
Lloyd says, received “terrific co- 
operation.” Twenty-five of the 
faculty members contributed their 
services the first year. They were 
leaders from the legal profession, 
the insurance field, industry, ad- 
vertising and public relations firms, 
and banking institutions. As a re- 
sult, those who are chosen to come 
to the school return home better 
able to survey the market for new 
trust business, better equipped to 
do a selling job, as well as being 
better grounded in trust business 
operating principles. 

The cost of the course, which is 
a resident session, is paid by the 
banks recommending the trainees. 
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For the first year, a fee of $200 
covered tuition, meals, and living 
accommodations. 

All who attended this year re- 
turned for a 1-day session later to 
discuss how the things they learned 
are working out in practice. 

After completing and sending to 
the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation a written 15- to 20- 
minute talk on some phase of bank 
trust department activity, the 
trainee received a _ certificate 
awarded jointly by the trust divi- 
sion of the Association and New 
York University. 

“These talks are expected to fol- 


low the patterns and recommenda- 
tions presented in the lectures on 
effective speaking,” says Mr. 
Lloyd. 

Before the speeches are returned 
to the writers, with evaluation and 
comments, they are Mimeographed 
to provide copies for the library 
of the trust division of the New 
York State Bankers Association. 
In this way, each trainee makes a 
valuable contribution to others. 

Mr. Ogden says: “It is my hope 
that our Trust New Business 
School will equip us to better meet 
our obligations to our customers 
and our community.” 





Vertical Transportation 


(Continued from page 21) 


and 12 stairways) would be 
$400,000 (investment), $48,500 
(operating costs), and it would re- 
quire 4,000 square feet which, at 
$6 per square foot, would be worth 
$24,000. Total expense would be 
$472,500, a reduction of $64,100 
compared to the expense of install- 
ing an elevator. 

Operating costs for the moving 
stairways would be $2,700 a year 
higher, but they would use less 
space. If the saved space were 
utilized for other purposes, it 
would have an annual value 
($27,000 in the example) that 
would more than make up for the 
increase in the operating cost of 
the stairways. 

Moving stairways also have im- 
portant uses in large office build- 
ings. Here is an example of how 


they will be employed at the Pru- 
dential Building: 

Four units will provide trans- 
portation from the building’s for- 
tieth floor to an observation deck 
two stories higher. Their use will 
eliminate the need for an elevator 
penthouse on the roof. One stair- 
way will be installed from the 
Illinois Central suburban railroad 
platform, at basement level, to the 
ground floor, and another from the 
ground floor to the lobby or first 
floor. Six moving stairways will 
carry passengers from the first to 
the fourth floor. Each of these four 
floors will contain Prudential of- 
fices. The Prudential units will 
have treads 32 inches wide and 
will travel 120 feet a minute. They 
will move more than 6,000 pas- 
sengers an hour. 


Manufacturers’ Comments 


(Continued from page 23) 


C. K. Woodbridge, Chairman of the Board, Dictaphone Corp.—“The growth 
of our British manufacturing unit was due to the impossibility of export- 
ing to Britain, and our desire to maintain our leadership in the dictating 
field, which we had had in Britain for a period of 40 years. 

“This move is beneficial to our American corporation in that it helps to 
maintain our world markets. There is just one limitation to all this foreign 
business and that is the procurement of import licenses and the securing 
of exchange. That is a problem everywhere.” 


Arthur K. Watson, President, IBM World Trade Corp.—“The foundations 
for industrial development are well laid in many countries of the world, 
and certainly by combining these foundations with American investments, 
techniques, and know-how, we can help tremendously in promoting greater 
security and prosperity for freedom-loving peoples everywhere. 
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“From a long-range point of view, of course, American industry must 
earn money abroad in order to be in a position to purchase the many, many 
types of raw materials which are necessary for its own production.” 
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G. 8S. Bollensen, Vice President, Felt & Tarrant, Ltd.—‘‘The importance and 
value to the general American public of American manufacturing abroad 
derives from the modern concept of the interdependability of the peoples gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
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ment. . . . Trade—the exchange of goods—between people, as between 

nations, is the only provider of whatever measure of abundant life a coun- 

try may enjoy, besides being a chief promoter of the peace of the world.” 
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John S. Coleman, President, Burroughs Corp.—‘When an American firm 
decides to invest abroad, it does so in order to expand and strengthen its 
operations. It may be it can thus take advantage of favorable labor con- 
ditions, natural resources, or proximity to important markets. Or again, 
by placing a plant within another currency area, a company will, in addi- 
tion to its dollar sales, be able to make additional sales in more easily 
available currencies. 

“There is a technical advantage also in overseas operations. It must be 
remembered that the traffic in ideas is not one way. Our overseas colleagues 
adopt our methods, but they add to them ideas of their own. Thus, from 
Germany, from Britain, from France, we have received back important 
improvements on our own techniques in a cross-fertilization of ideas. 

“These are direct and measurable business gains. There are other gains, 
however, of an indirect nature but also important. The effe:tiveness of 
American foreign policy depends on strong allies. In bringing new indus 
tries, new methods of production and distribution, and new management 
techniques, we are helping to bolster the economies of our allies and in 
turn, therefore, our own military potential.” 
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Americans Find Foreign Plants 
Excellent Investment 


(Continued from page 26) 


Clerks, 20 years old $12.25 to $14.35 a week 
Clerks, over 21, 39-hour week 12.60 to 14.70 a week 
Typists 14.00 to 16.00 a week 
Telephone operators 14.00 to 18.20 a week 
Senior wages clerk 15.40 to 18.20 a week 
Shorthand-typists, stenos 15.40 to 18.20 a week 
Executive secretaries 16.10 to 21.90 a week 
Confidential private secretaries 16.50 to 30.80 a week 


ON THE i ny 
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Detailed reports indicate excel- Production, which at the outset 
lent labor-management relations in was well below American man 
each of the American-owned office hour averages for comparable 
machine subsidiaries. This is ap- work under similar conditions, has 
parently true even in those coun- materially, and, in some instances, 
tries where strong socialist, and spectacularly improved. According 
even some communist, sentiment is to latest surveys, given prope! 
present. Despite the fact that the training, supervision, and time to 
American companies usually pay acquire and perfect their new 
no more than the going rates in skills, there is little, if any, differ 
the area in which they operate, ence individually between skilled 
European labor seeks jobs in the or technical personnel in this coun 
American plants. If private state- try and that in Europe. It will be 
ments made to this reporter can be some years, however, before the 
considered typical, European labor over-all production performance 
enjoys working under American abroad is the equal of that in this 
methods and supervision. country, but this fact is not due to 
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any differences in human abilities. 

Each of the overseas office equip- 
ment subsidiaries has tooled to 
American standards as far as pos- 
sible, and has instituted American 
supervisory techniques, methods, 
and quality control systems. 
American engineers, technical and 
systems experts, as well as sales 
and financial executives, were sent 
to Europe for short periods to es- 
tablish the new plants, train per- 
sonnel, and to instruct their Eu- 
ropean opposite numbers. Less 
than a handful of Americans now 
remain, and those only in the 
highest policymaking or adminis- 
trative positions. 

While there is a continuous flow 
of technical personnel and infor- 
mation between the United States 
firms and their overseas subsidia- 
ries, the movement is by no means 
a one-way street. Presidents John 
Coleman of the Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, Stanley Allyn of The Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., and 
Arthur K. Watson of IBM World 
Trade Corporation; Vice _ Presi- 
dents Malcolm Monroe of Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., Inc., and 
Marcell N. Rand of Remington 
Rand Inc.; and C, K. Woodbridge, 
chairman of the board of Dicta- 
phone Corporation; all acknowl- 
edge important technical and prod- 
uct innovations and improvements 


made by their overseas research 
or development staffs. 

This is important to American 
consumers. Such developments are 


quickly embodied into domestic 
models, thereby improving equip- 
ment sold in this country. 

A tour of the plants of the 
American office equipment manu- 
facturers listed in the accompany- 
ing chart illustrates how closely 
integrated the economy of Europe 
has become. It demonstrates how 
the present trend serves to 
strengthen the economy of all of 
Western Europe, while providing 
new and lucrative markets for 
American capital and production. 

Most of the initial tools and 
equipment—-in some cases “lock, 
stock, and barrel’’——used in setting 
up the new factories, were brought 
from the United States. This not 
only benefited the new American 
subsidiaries but, according to Eu- 
ropean authorities, contributed to 
the industrial rehabilitation and 
modernization of the countries in- 
volved. In a number of instances, 
high-speed, complicated machinery 
which had never been seen in Eu- 
rope before made its initial ap- 
pearance in the new plants. 

New and _ replacement ma- 
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chinery, built to American specifi- 
cations, is now being manufac- 
tured in Europe. Side by side 
are older Cincinnati milling ma- 
chines produced in the United 
States, and newer models still 
bearing the familiar Ohio trade- 
mark but produced in England. 
Burroughs, to cite only one specific 
example, buys its cast calculator 
cases in France, keys for its 10- 
key adding machine in Switzer- 
land, steel from Belgium, machine 
tools from Switzerland, and wood 
cores from Sweden! 

Where does the production go? 
Here again the interdependence of 
almost every country, and certain- 
ly of every continent, is evident. 
From Remington Rand’s plant in 
Hillington, Scotland; Burroughs’ 
newly expanded factory at Strath- 
leven near Loch Lomond; IBM’s 
factory at Essonnes in France; 
Addressograph-Multigraph’s new 
works at Hemel Hempstead in 
England; and National Cash Reg- 
ister’s modern 450,000-square-foot 
factory at Dundee, shipments are 
made regularly to countries in 
Asia, Africa, and North and South 
America. One shipment from the 
Burroughs’ factory in Scotland in- 
cluded merchandise for Denmark, 
Mauritius, India, Mexico, Iceland, 
Holland, Portugal, Morocco, Fiji 
Islands, Japan, Belgium, the Chan- 
nel Islands, Norway, the Barbados, 
New Zealand, and Detroit, Mich.! 

What does this overseas manu- 
facturing program really mean? 
(1) A quicker and healthier reha- 
bilitation of democratic Europe 
with less dependence on govern- 
mental handouts by the American 
taxpayer. (2) New markets that 
could not otherwise be secured to 
the extent that the American- 
owned companies have now cap- 
tured them. (3) New and ex- 
panded outlets for American-made 
or -produced materials in many 
fields. (4) Improvements in Ameri- 
can equipment as a direct result of 
developments by European en- 
gineers and research staffs em- 
ployed by American subsidiaries. 
In a word, more jobs and more 
profits for Americans, a much- 
needed boost toward a new and re- 
vitalized economy among our 
friends, allies, and our largest cash 
customers abroad. 

With the jobs of some 7 million 
Americans directly or indirectly 
tied to foreign trade, and with the 
opportunity to increase that trade 
so as to further expand our domes- 
tic economy, the Nation as a whole 
has a vital stake in the success or 
failure of American industry 


abroad. And American typewriters, 
adding machines, calculators, and 
dictating and recording equip- 
ment, as well as punch card and 
bookkeeping machinery and sup- 
plies, are important items in an 
expanding and fruitful economy 
both at home and abroad. 

Two inevitable and closely re- 
lated questions are bound to be 
raised by this expansion and this 
is both the right time and place to 
answer them. Will this European 
development eventually cut into 
American exports thereby reduc- 
ing domestic production, jobs, and 
profits? Does it present a definite 
and homemade threat to estab- 
lished markets overseas for Ameri- 
can-produced goods and, eventual- 
ly, even to the American domestic 
market? 

To the first question, the answer 
is an unqualified “No.” If Ameri- 
can office machine companies had 
not decided to manufacture over- 
seas they would have lost the mar- 
kets they had already established 
years before World War II. Taking 
advantage of the trade restrictions 
with the dollar countries—-mean- 
ing largely the United States—-Eu- 
ropean manufacturers could have 
used such conditions as a virtual 
subsidy. They could readily have 
expanded their own production to 
the point where it would have been 
relatively easy to have taken over 
the markets which the American 
companies had developed. 

The plain truth is that the im- 
portation of American office ma- 
chines and equipment was already 
strictly controlled, and there is no 
reason to believe that such restric- 
tions would have been relaxed. On 
the contrary, it would have been 
to the advantage of the countries 
involved to maintain controls, if 
only to promote the development 
and expansion of their own domes- 
tic economies. This actually hap- 
pened. Through the new quid pro 
quo arrangements, whereby they 
could use a portion of their income 
to buy supplies and equipment 
directly from the United States, 
the American office machine sub- 
sidiaries actually expanded the 
overseas markets for American- 
made goods. This was accom- 
plished while increasing produc- 
tion in new European factories. 

According to both management 
and export statistics, the number 
of American jobs in this industry 
now geared to the export business 
is greater today than ever before. 
Certainly profits from this over- 
seas business exceed any experi- 
enced in the years before the new 
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European plants were established. 
On each of these points it is well 
to remember John Coleman's 
sage statement: ‘and this is just 
the beginning.” 

A reply to the second question is 
far easier than to the first. Ameri- 
can mass production in the office 
equipment field, tied as it is to the 
largest single domestic market in 
the world, can still outproduce any 
possible competition from abroad. 
While our labor and material costs 
are higher than those in Europe, 
the unit cost of the finished prod- 
uct, based on full assembly-line 
production, makes it possible for 
American companies to compete 
saleswise anywhere in the world. 

Price, however, is not the gov- 
erning factor in foreign markets. 
Currency controls and trade bar- 
riers are and probably will be 
in the foreseeable future, at least 


the limiting factor to any wide- 
spread expansion of the European 
market for office equipment made 
in this country. 

As for relatively free markets 
and the market at home, the threat 
need never exist provided: (1) 
That American initiative is given 
free reign to develop new and im- 
proved products; (2) that Ameri- 
can management maintains the 
most modern of production facili 
ties with a high level of adminis- 
trative and supervisory acumen; 
(3) that American labor continues 
to utilize the machinery put in its 
hands to produce at the highest 
man-hour levels in the world; and 
(4) that American management 
and labor so maintain their com- 
munity of interest in production 
and distribution that they will not 
price their products out of the for- 
eign or domestic market 





Typewriter Exhibit on Tour 


Of 38 Cities 


ALLED the “wonderful writing 
machine” of 1873, the world’s 


first commercial typewriter will be 
on tour well into 1955. 


Featured in the Remington 
Rand sponsored typewriter display 
of “Industrial Progress U.S. A.,” 
the annual traveling exhibition of 
the Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village, Dearborn, 
Mich., Remington’s gaunt Model 
One stands side by side with the 
electric typewriter of 1925—the 
two “firsts” in dramatic contrast 
to the sleek office standbys of to- 
day. 

It is primarily to the genius and 
perseverance of the American in- 
ventor, Christopher Latham 
Sholes, that the world owes the 
machine which revolutionized the 
science of communication. Before 
hitting on a practical design in 
1872, Mr. Sholes and two assistants 
spent 7 years in his Milwaukee 
shop, building model after model. 
He brought the end result to 
E. Remington & Sons, sewing ma- 
chine and farm equipment manu- 
facturer in Mohawk Valley, N. Y., 
which made a few mechanical 
modifications and went into pro- 
duction the following year. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Sholes was cau- 
tious in his predictions. He said 
that his machine might enjoy a 
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brief popularity and then “like any 
other novelty ... be thrown aside.”’ 
But he lived to see his fears al- 
layed. Shortly before his death in 
1890, by which time the typewrite1 
had gained wide acceptance, the 
old inventor was able to say with 
pride, “I builded better than I 
knew, and the world will benefit 
by it.” 

Developments which have long 
since become standard were grad- 
ual. An early model printed in 
capital letters and could be used 
by only a few skilled operators. 
The shift key, which made the 
typewriter adjustable between 
upper and lower case print, did not 
make its appearance until 5 years 
later, in 1878. And it was a 
decade before the idea of typing 
with all 10 fingers, the “touch sys 
tem,’’ was taken seriously. 

Perhaps slowest of all to evolve 
was the notion that women might 
master the machine and, through 
it, make a substantial contribution 
to the business world 

The admission-free exhibition, 
which displays the work of 20 
major industrial products in his- 
torical perspective, will visit 38 
cities in United States in the 
course of its year-long tour. An 
over-all attendance of more than a 
million is expected 
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more than 15,000 telephone calls 
each month. There are 144 tele- 
phones connected through the 
P-A-X switchboard, and a 50-tele- 
phone switchboard is to be added 
soon. The brewery occupies four 
blocks in Manhattan, and the in- 
ternal telephone facilities speed 
administration and plant opera- 
tions and link every brewery area 
through 24-hour telephone service. 
There is a code call service for 
quickly locating individuals whose 
duties have them moving from 
place to place throughout the huge 
company. 


Inland Steel plans to build a new 
17-story office building in Chicago. 
The company asked the Board of 
Education for a 99-year lease on 
the property at $75,000 a year. In- 
land would occupy about one-third 
of the building for its general 
offices. 


Modular Furniture has almost 
doubled each engineer’s working 
area at the Bakelite Company, a 
division of Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corporation. The engineering 
offices at Bound Brook, N. J., now 
are outfitted with semiprivate of- 
fices, and the partitions are made 
of steel and clear glass. Each en- 
gineer now has quieter working 
conditions, which should be con- 
ducive to creative constructive 
work. The Techniplan work sta- 
tions are made up of 50-inch desk 
tops with 30- by 66-inch auxiliary 
desk tops placed at right angles. 


Hospital Efficiency is at a high 
level at Stamford Hospital in Con- 
necticut. New and enlarged facili- 
ties enable the 395 employees to 
provide better service for patients, 
who formerly had to receive pre- 
liminary treatment in _ corridors 
when the hospital was crowded. 
Work stations, layout, and equip- 
ment were handled by Art Metal 
Construction Company; and mod- 
ern desks, posture chairs, new 
typewriters, and other equipment 
have replaced the older equipment. 
As an example of the new facili- 
ties, the purchasing agent uses 
streamlined Postindex cabinets for 
his inventory control records. The 
records are immediately available, 
and yet they are compact and re- 


1 Offices in the News 


quire little filing space. Some idea 
of the necessity for modern office 
methods in the hospital can be 
realized when it is understood that 
more than 50 clerical procedures 
are required for every surgical 
operation. 


Association Offices house 500 of- 
ficials and employees of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association in 
Washington, D. C., and the sur- 
roundings are probably as modern 
as any in the country. Actually 
dedicated a few months ago, the 
remodeled offices have a confer- 
ence room with tables arranged in 
a T-shape for meetings. There is a 
long emergency road service 
switchboard, operated by the local 
division of the association, and the 
lobby has a travel diorama in a 
huge display case. The National 
Association of Manufacturers is 
another group which is now in 
new offices. One of the features of 
NAM’s offices in New York City 
is the expansive assembly and con- 
ference room for seating the 154 
members of the board of directors. 
A public address system is con- 
trolled at the rostrum, which per- 
mits participants at a conference 
to speak in normal conversational 
tones. There are no obstructions in 
the entire room, giving every per- 
son a chance to see everything 
that is going on without shifting 
around. The large room can be 
divided into two smaller rooms by 
an accordion partition, and tables 
are collapsible for ease in rear- 
rangement. 


Bombproof Storage may be of- 
fered on a nationwide basis by the 
Railway Express Agency if cur- 
rent tests meet with acceptance. 
Storage is made at the Iron Moun- 
tain Atomic Storage Vaults, near 
Hudson, N. Y., where the only ac- 
cess is through a 28-ton maste! 
door. Railway Express is testing 
the service at four of its offices: 
New York City; Jamaica, N. Y.; 
New Haven, Conn.; and Columbus, 
Ohio. There is an initial charge of 
$10, which provides a year’s stor- 
age for contents with valuation up 
to $50. Storage charge for each 
subsequent year is $5, and extra 
valuation charges are 18 cents per 
$100. 
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You will never make a mistake going to work for a company with a good training program, 


because such a company is progressive and is thinking about its future. Investigate the 


company and its training program; talk with its junior executives. When you are sure its 


training program really trains in fact, not theory, go to it.—From a recent talk by 


William W. Brady, sales director, the Grand Union Co., to University of Vermont students 




















First place trophy in Standard Register’s Quality-Production battle went to 


Production Control—the winner among the seven preparatory departments 


Standard Register Employees Are Sales Boosters 


“Every employee a sales booster,” 
became an operating reality, rather 
than an abstract goal, for The Stand- 
ard Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
when 1954 dawned as “the year of 
greater competition.” 

On January 4, Standard Register 
manufacturer of business forms, in- 
augurated a year-long Boost Sales 
Program which was successful from 
the outset in improving employee at- 
titudes and morale. In the first 6 
months, the program accomplished 
6 important objectives which resulted 
in greater values to customers 

1. Boost in production 

2. Improved employee team spirit 

3. Fostered a “sense of belonging” 
among employees 
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1. Stimulated suggestions 

5. Developed a better understand 
ing of business problems 

6. Rewarded those giving outstand 
ing performance 

Keystone of the first half-year’s 
program was a two-part slogan con 
test, which was well publicized and 
explained. In the first phase, em 
ployees wrote slogans on any facet 
of “Boost Sales More than 
1,300 slogans on such topics as qual 
ity, waste, production, and sales were 
submitted by 800 eligible employees 
These were screened down to the 10 
best, and the author of each of the 


activity 


10 received a $25 prize. One employee 
won three prizes. After a month of 


publicity and discussion, employees 


were asked to rank the slogans in 
order of importance, Five employees 
coming closest to popwar vote re- 
ceived prizes from $10 to $50, and 
equal additional prizes were given to 
authors according to the popularity 
of their slogan 

Perhaps the success of this contest 
was the result of earlier Boost Sales 
activities. At the start of the drive, 
employees attended departmental 
meetings at which the company presi 
dent gave them the economic picture 
laid down the challenge, and asked 
their cooperation. Soon after, many 
departments developed their own con 
tests or other Boost Sales drives. All 
had small prizes as rewards, but 
supervisors agreed that recognition 
of outstanding performance was more 
important to employees than the ac 
tual prizes 

An important result of the Boost 
Sales program was its effect on the 
When 
the men in the field saw that pro 


company's field sales force 


duction employees were serious in 
their efforts to improve the company’s 
competitive position, they redoubled 
their sales efforts. So far, sales for 
the year 1954 have topped total sales 
for 1953 

The company newspaper played an 
important role in the entire program 
by helping to bring about greate: 
understanding, appreciation, and co 
operation between both the field and 
factory workers than had previously 
existed 

he entire program shows what can 
happen to offset general economic 
gloom (as it existed throughout the 
country last January) when the presi 
dent of a company puts the problem 
straight to the production workers 
It proves again that the production 
employee is vitally interested in the 
company’s sales and competitive posi 
tion. All that is needed to charge the 
air with optimism is some straight 
talk and a “spur such as giving the 
worker an active part in increasing 
production and sales 
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“Welcome Wagon" with coffee, milk, buns—rolls into fifth year of desk-side 
service for 1,700 employees of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


Coffee Wagon Rolls Into Fifth Year at Company 


The “Welcome Wagon” service, pio- 
neered jointly by Schrafft’s and Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York for the insurance company’s 
1,700 home office employees, has just 
rolled into its fifth year of desk-side 
service. Each morning, between 9:15 
a.m. and 10:00 a.m., waitresses guide 
the lightweight aluminum wagons 
through the working areas, bringing 
coffee, milk, and pastry within con- 
venient purchase distance for the 
employees 

The plan began as a 60-day experi- 


ment in May 1950, when Mutual Life 
of New York moved into its new 25- 
story office. Improved personnel re- 
lations was one objective of the 
scheme. Another aim was to reduce 
the amount of time lost when em- 
ployees used to leave the building for 
the inevitable second breakfast. 

Desk-side service has not only 
achieved its purpose at Mutual Life, 
but has developed into a business of 
sizable proportions for Schrafft’s 
This firm now serves coffee, milk, and 
cake daily in 200 firms 


Survey Shows Theft Is Minor Industrial Problem 


A study on industrial security, re- 
cently completed by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, indicates 
that theft control programs in indus- 
try place more emphasis on preven- 
tion of theft than on apprehension 
and prosecution of thieves. Although 
theft is not a major industrial prob- 
lem, most of the firms reporting in 
this survey say it is a troublesome 
one. Thus, they have adopted pro- 
grams which discourage pilfering of 
company property and which protect 
employees against loss of personal 
property. It is reported that this 
moderate type of program does not 
incur employee or public resentment 

The board's survey points out that 
many of these companies actually do 
not know the amount of their losses 
One reason for this is that tight con 
trol systems would cost more than 
the value of the goods recovered, It 
is believed, however, that losses, ex- 
cept in rare cases, are very small 

All but a few companies participat- 
ing in this survey say they would 
search lockers when the need re- 
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quires it. On the other hand, only 
about 50 per cent reported that they 
do search or would search employees’ 
persons or homes. Almost all of these 
firms secure written permission to 
carry out such searches 

About half the reporting companies 
state that, as a general rule, they 
would not prosecute employees guilty 
of theft, while the other half state 
that they do or would prosecute in 
major cases. Those who do not favor 
prosecution feel that dismissal of em- 
ployee is sufficient punishment. Fur- 
thermore, prosecution cases can re- 
sult in bad publicity for the company 
no matter who is at fault 

Some companies report that they 
have reduced pilferage of hand tools 
and small power tools, which make 
up the greatest theft losses of most 
of these companies, by lending small 
tools to employees for home use. The 
tools are charged out of the master 
tool crib for a stated loan period 
(often a weekend), and a written 
package pass is issued to the em- 
ployee loaning the tool 


Here’s News for Sidewalk 
Superintendents 


We take our hats off to Atlas 
Powder Company! Instead of ignor- 
ing the natural interest of employees 
in the building of a new office build- 
ing, Atlas Powder of Wilmington, 
Del., got out a special publication 
entitled Sidewalk 
every other month for all the office 
workers. 

Each issue is designed to keep em- 
ployees informed of the progress on 
the company’s new $2.7 million ad- 
ministrative headquarters being built 
just outside Wilmington. There are a 
lot of interesting features to tell em- 
ployees about, too, for the building 
will. be entirely air conditioned and 
has been designed for maximum effi- 
ciency and convenience. Included on 
the 45-acre site will be a cafeteria 
recreation building, garage, outdoor 
swimming pool, tennis courts, and 
other recreational facilities for Atlas 
employees 

The August issue of Sidewalk Su- 
perintendent gives employees an idea 
of the first and second floor layouts 
by means of humorous sketches 
thus bringing some lightness and 
humor to what could be a pretty 
matter-of-fact subject. If you want 
to see how it is done, write George 
Loft, manager, Public Relations Di- 
vision—he may have a few extra 
copies of Sidewalk Superintendent. 


Superintendent 


Workers Purchase Stock 
Through Deductions 


Last February, the Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Company adopt- 
ed a “General Restricted Stock Op- 
tion Plan,” subject to the approval 
and ratification of the stockholders 
Now 3M employees will again be able 
to purchase 3M common 
through payroll deduction. Since the 
expiration of the Employees’ Stocl 
Purchase Plan, introduced in Jan- 
uary 1950, there have been many in- 
quiries from employees as to when 
another similar stock purchase op 
portunity would be offered 

The new plan will make it possible 
for an employee to lay aside, through 
payroll deduction, a percentage of his 
salary or wages each payday over a 
36-month period. During this period 
he will have the option of purchasing 
a predetermined number of shares 
of stock or portion thereof at a fixed 
price or withdrawing all or any un- 
used portion of the amount saved 
These alternatives could be exercised 
on specified months during the 3-year 
period or as late as July 31, 1954 

Features of the plan were outlined 
at a supervisory management meet- 
ing and arrangements were made to 
have the plan explained in detail to 
employees in all departments and 
branch locations 


stock 
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Study Shows Oldsters 
Are Doing Well 


Workers over 60 years of age are 
doing their jobs as well as—and in 
some respects’ better than—the 
younger workers in industrial, re- 
tailing, office, and managerial posi- 
tions, according to a new study made 
by the University of Illinois Bureau 
of Business Management. The survey, 
Which covered the supervisors ol 
more than 3,000 older workers, was 
broken into three parts, each em- 
bracing a general type of employ- 
ment. Responses from all three 
studies indicated that the perform- 
ance of an older worker is _ not 
affected by the kind of job he has 

Robert L. Peterson, author of the 


study, indicated that the group sur 
veyed was actually highly selected 
since those with the best apparent 
capabilities were hired in the first 
place, and only those with the strong 
est incentive to work have kept at it 
past 60. Finally, those not able to de 
the job have been weeded out. Supe 
visors’ estimates of their employees 
generally agree on the following 

1. The majority of workers ove! 
60 are equal or superior to average 
younger workers in respect to absen 
teeism, dependability, judgment, work 
quality and volume and relations 
with other workers 

2. Arbitrary retirement at a ce! 
tain age, such as 65, is cutting off 
valuable productivity, as there ap 
pears to be no specific age at which 
diminish 


productivity begins to 


Try This Human Relations Test for Supervisors 


Through the courtesy of Kelly- 
tead & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
we list the following “Human Rela- 
tions Check List for Supervision.” 
The instructions given with the 
checklist are: Think each question 


through carefully, then check “yes 
or “no” in the space provided. You! 
honest “yes’’ measured on the yard 
stick (at the end of the checklist) 
will help you figure your human re 
lations effectiveness 


YES 


Do you know the first names of your employees? 


Do you feel your employees confide in you? 


Do you have a below-average absentee rate in your group? 


Have you had employees promoted from your group? 


Do you try quickly to solve causes of potential grievances’ 


Do you ever visit a sick employee at his home? 


Do you try to handle your employees as individuals? 


Do you consider it more important to save an employee than to 


“scrap” him? 


Do you try to sell your people new methods instead of just “shoy 


ing them down their throats”? 


Do you call employees in for face-to-face private discussion of 


problems? 


Do you try to understand the employee's point of view when 


problems arise? 


Do you get quick, straight answers for employees to their ques 


tions? 


Do you try to get both sides of an argument before attempting to 


reach any decision? 


Can you discipline an employee and still hold his sincere respect? 


Do you treat all your people fairly 


Are your employees loyal to you 


without playing favorites? 


and do they speak well of you? 


Do you make yourself clearly understood to your employees at all 


times? 


Do your employees put in a full day’s work 


coffee breaks, and so forth? 


no loafing, no long 


19. Do you have a good safety record in your group? 


20. Do you believe people work for more than money alone 


“Yes” to all 20 questions Tops 


“Yes” to 18 questions Excellent 


“Yes” to 15 questions Good 


Copies of the leaflet, which also 
contain “The Supervisor's Creed,” 
may be secured by writing direct to 
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“Yes” to 13 questions Acceptable 


“Yes” to 11 questions Fai 


» 


“Yes” to 9 questions N.G 


the company, 508 St. Paul St., Roch 
ester 5, N. Y. Offered at no cost 
to business and industry 


About 1 in 4 of workers over 60 ap 
pears to be a supervisol able to zg 
on working indefinitely 


3. A majority of the older workers 


have no apparent weaknesses which 
can be specifically related to age 

1. The 
erally favorable results with new em 


supervisors reported gen 


ployees ) vears old and ovet 


Sam Shurshot presents safety mes 
sages on off-the-job, on-the-job safety 


Steel Character Used 
In Safety Program 


called 
shot” is used by The Remington Re 
porter issued to employees of Rem 
ington Arms Company, Bridgeport 
Conn., to put over the company’s 


A character “Sam Shur 


safety messages to employees covet 
ing both on-the-job and off-the-job 
afety lessons 

Sam was made by a Remington 
Rand employee, who used an empty 
shell head for the base of his head 
wads for a hat, and screws to form a 
face. His feet are 12-gauge shot shell 
heads filled with lead. In a recent 
issue of The Remington Reporte 
Sam indicated the carelessness of the 
average man who starts to paint a 
wall on a high ladder having no rub 
ber tips on its legs, thus giving no 
protection to the painter when the 
ladder starts to slip 

A character such as this often will 
attract attention in bulletins or the 
employee magazine, and helps put 
over safety messages more effective 

than hundreds of words illustrated 
by the usual pictures 
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September National Business Show which was held in New York is spotlighted this month. 
Here were shown remarkable developments in office equipment in this rapidly changing 
period. Teetering on the brink of an electronic world, office machinery shows evidences 
of being adapted for use with the marvelous electronic ‘‘brains’’ and punched-card devices 





Cash Register Computes 
Change Automatically 


SOLUTION to the problem of mak- 
ing change for customers is offered 
in National Cash's new “Class 6000” 
line of cash registers that automat- 
ically compute the amount of change 
to be given a customer. Along with 
the regular total of a customer's pur- 
chases, the clerk takes a_ subtotal 
and enters the amount of money 
given him in an “Amount Tendered” 
key. He then touches the “Change” 
key and takes a total. The indicator 
at the top of the cash register shows 
the total purchased, the amount ten- 
dered, and the amount of change due 
the customer. The National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Small Saddle Stapler 
For Folders 


COMBINING the operating mech- 
anism of the Bostitch BS8 stapler 
mounted on a saddle base with the 
clincher at the peak of the saddle, 
this device will staple booklets, dum- 
mies, folders, and other such ma- 
terial of from 8 pages to 128 pages 
of medium-weight stock. The back 
of the base is curved, so that wide 
pages will roll up, permitting the 
stapling of pages up to 12 inches in 
width. Finished in black enamel and 
chromium, the base of the machine 
is equipped with a rubber foot to 
protect the desk and keep machine 
from sliding. Bostitch, 1019 Mechanic 
St., Westerly, R. I. 


V 


European Accounting and 
Statistical Machine 

<«- 

COMPARED with the 40 registers on 
the largest American-built machine, 
the Logabax is a giant in its field. 
More than 150 of these machines are 
in use in France, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland for government statistical 
work. With the ability to transfer 
the result from one register to an- 
other, individually or in series, banks 
and insurance companies have put 
this machine to general accounting 
and interest computations. Device 
also used for sales analysis, billing, 
and inventory control. Logabax, Paris, 
France 


Filing Shelf Attaches 
To Handle 


WHERE to put papers when (filing 
is a problem clerks have battled with 
as long as there have been files to 
put papers in. This handy shelf solves 
that problem. Turned-up sides pre- 
vent material stacked on the shelf 
from slipping off. The shelf hangs on 
the guide-rod knob of the file drawe1 
when not in use. Metal Products En- 
gineering, Inc., 4000 Long Beach Ave., 
Los Angeles 58, California 


A 


Machine for Imprinting 
Tags and Labels 


QUALITY imprinting is possible with 
the use of this new machine. Type, 
available in several sizes and styles, 
is set easily with a type fork, sliding 
quickly into the printing head. Line 
slugs can be made to order. The 
American Jiffy Print is completely 
automatic. Tags are imprinted as fast 
as they can be fed into the device 
Ribbon comes in various. colors 
American Tag Company, Belleville 
9, New Jersey. 
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Office Size Whiteprinter for 
High-Volume Production 


SPECIALLY designed with extra- 
width capacity, the Copymaster is 
said to save up to 40 per cent of 
typing-copying costs. Machine can 
produce a thousand or more letter- 
or legal-sized copies an hour. Making 
black line and colored line whiteprints 
in a few moments, this duplicator 
streamlines billing and purchasing 
methods. Floor model has storage 
compartments at bottom for cut 
sheets and roll stock. A roller hanger 
provides easy accessibility directly 
from storage area. Peck & Harvey 
Sales Corp., 5637 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


Dictation Machine Comes 
In Harmonizing Colors 


NOW available in a wide range of 
personalized colors, the V. P. Edison 
Voicewriter may be chosen to match 
or complement the furnishings of 
office or den. Besides standard fea- 
tures such as remarkable portability, 
the machine has an inverter attach- 
ment which makes it possible to dic- 
tate in your car, while thoughts are 
fresh in your mind. The Diamond Disc 
holds 15 minutes of dictation on each 
side. If Edison Televoice system is 
in use, the same transcription facili- 
ties may be used for both. Or secre- 
tarial accessories can be plugged in 
to adapt the V.P. for transcription 
usage. Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 51 
Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J 
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Stencils Made Quickly 
And Economically 


ELECTRONIC method of making 
Mimeograph or Planofax offset sten- 
cils produces stencil in 6 minutes. The 
Stenafax consists of two drums, ro- 
tating at the same rate of speed. An 
electric eye “sees” the original copy 
on one drum and transmits what it 
“sees” to an electric needle which 
perforates a stencil on the other 
drum. Producing masters of strong, 
durable Vinyl plastic, from any 
graphic material, the Stenafax en- 
ables the owner to use his Mimeo- 
graph equipment to relieve the load 
on his offset duplicator, or vice versa 
Times Facsimile Corp., 540 W. 58th 
St., New York 19, N. Y¥ 


v 


Low-Cost Tape 
Dispenser 


GUMMED tape dispenser holds 1- to 
3-inch kraft tape, and will dispense 
up to 30 inches on a single stroke of 
the handle 
stroke. The cutoff blade is guaranteed 
for the life of the machine, and there 
is thorough end-to-end moistening 
Available in three 
Derby Sealers, Inc., Derby, Conn 
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longer lengths on repeat 


other models 


— 
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Dictation-Transcription 
Machine 


HIGH-fidelity recording is coupled 
with the convenience of transcribing 
on the same device with Comptomet- 
er’s new Office Dictation-Transcription 
machine, Equipped with an Erase-O- 
Matic recording belt, which will last 
the life of the machine, the device 
can be operated without the expense 
of replacing belts. A Magnetic-Eraser 
bar makes it possible to erase old dic- 
tation in seconds by holding the bar 
against the belt. Instead of having to 
add corrections, the dictator simply 
reverses to where the error was made 
and dictates the correct words, auto- 
matically wiping out the error as the 
new words are recorded. By plug- 
ging in an ear set and foot control, 
the same machine can be used for 
transcribing. Comptometer Dictation 
Division, Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1717 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill 
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Machine Reconditions 
Punched Cards 


DAMAGED punched cards need no 
longer be a source of annoyance, or 
result in monetary loss. The Cardi 
tioner, recently developed by Cum 
mins-Chicago Corp., puts the cards 
back in working order. This machine 
makes possible many new uses for 
punched cards: Payroll checks, money 
orders, product tags, and statement 
forms. Besides removing any foreign 
objects from the cards, the device 
kneads and irons the cards into per- 
fect condition for sorting or tabulat 
ing. Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 N 
Chicago 40, Iil 


Ravenswood Ave 
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Salesman’s Carrying 
Case 


THIS expanding wallet makes an at- 
tractive and economical carrying case. 
Constructed of a leatherlike material 
that sheds water and is closed by a 
Nylon glide fastener, the case pro- 
tects papers from weather and will 
not discolor clothing. There are no 
tapes or cords to snap or break. The 
same combination is available in an 
expanding indexed file, in four sizes. 
Smead Mfg. Co., Hastings, Minn. 


Accumulating Calculator 
For Easy Figuring 


EQUIPPED with a double carriage, 
Monroe's 66-N is said to be the only 
rotary calculator capable of direct 
accumulation. With the flick of a but- 
ton, an operator can accumulate the 
results of multiplications or divisions 
and automatically add or subtract 
from the accumulation. Positive proof 
is shown after each step. Many re- 
quired answers are achieved as by- 
products to regular calculating opera- 
tions. An all-purpose calculator, it 
eliminates the second handling of 
thousands of figures. Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Co., Orange, N. J 


Microfilm Reader for 
Easy Viewing & 


CALLED the Kangaroo Reader, this 
French-made product permits view- 
ing of 16mm., 35mm., or 70mm. 
microfilm in strips, cut frames, or 
mounted in cards or jackets. Unit can 
be used under normal office light, and 
projects on either desk or wall. For 
conference work, enlargements up to 
6 feet are possible with wall projec- 
tion, making details in engineering 
drawings easily discernible, even 
when drastically reduced. American 
Microfilming Service Co., 412 Temple 
St., New Haven, Conn. 





Time Recorder Simplifies 
Payroll Preparation 


THIS attendance time recorder is 
self-regulated every 24 hours, and is 
adaptable to any payroll timecard or 
tabulating card. Its electromechanical 
design allows the use of any com- 
plicated signal or work shift schedule 
automatically, completely eliminating 
all manual operations. Finished in 
two-tone gray, with a 7-inch indicat- 
ing dial, the Paymaster is adaptable 
to wall, table, or shelf mounting. The 
shallow designed case measures 14% 
inches high by 14% inches wide by 
9% inches deep. The Cincinnati Time 
Recorder Company, 1733 Central 
Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


Transcriber Stresses 
Operator Convenience 


+ 

SPECIAL emphasis was given the 
new Series “56” Lady Tycoon tran- 
scriber by SoundScriber at the Busi- 
ness Show. The device has many new 
features, along with the standard 
“Television Mirror” and visible secre- 
tarial instructions. These include full 
range speed selection, a playback arm 
with free-floating principle, and a new 
tone cartridge that delivers up to 
10,000 cycles per second frequency 
response. The SoundScriber Corp., 
146 Munson St., New Haven 4, Conn. 


Automatic Coffee Vending 
Machine 


CONVENIENT as a water cooler, 
this coffee vender will reduce the 
time spent on coffee breaks in the 
office, as it has done in the past in 
factories. No more trips to the drug 
store for coffee, or time spent brew- 
ing small pots of coffee throughout 
the office. The coin-operated machine 
can be maintained at little or no cost 
to the company. Bert Mills Corpora- 
tion, St. Charles, Il. 


New Metal Plate Addressing 
Machine 


FEEDING its plates directly from 
the filing tray, which serves as plate 
loader and receiver, the Listax metal- 
plate addressing machine simplifies 
plate handling. The filing tray is re- 
filled automatically in original se- 
quence, and dropping or mixing of 
plates is avoided. A selector permits 
plates to pass through the machine 
without printing, and the automatic 
repeater can be set to print every ad- 
dress 2, 3, 4, or 6 times. Color tags 
on the addressing plates appea> in a 
control window for easy classifica- 
tion. Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp., 
19 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y 


y 
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Rotary Calculator Offers 
Operator Efficiency 


ALL control keys are grouped within 
the span of one hand on Marchant’s 
Figurematic, making it easy to oper- 
ate controls. “Phantom Touch” key 
action and the silent mechanism of 
this calculator make its operation 
fast and easy. Available in 8- and 10- 
column models, the low-cost Figure- 
matic provides automatic, high-speed 
operation for the office or business 
where the wide versatility and heavy 
figurework production of Monroe's 
Figuremaster may not be required. 
Marchant Calculators, Inc., Oakland 
8, California. 
v 


Partitions Have Bulletin 
Board Panels 


INCREASED utility is made from or- 
dinarily wasted wall space with Ar- 
not’s Partition-ettes. Available with 
both blackboard and bulletin board 
panels, the partitions are designed for 
use in editorial offices, small confer- 
ence rooms, drafting and planning 
offices, and other areas where bulle- 
tin boards and the convenience of 
blackboards are desirable. The panels 
are interchangeable with clear or 
frosted glass, so that the appearance 
of an office may be changed within 
a few minutes. Panels are also avail- 
able for separate insertion in existing 
installations. Arnot Jamestown Div., 
Aetna Steel Products Corp., 730 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Device for Easy 
Sorting 


NEW ease in filing and sorting will 
be possible with the Vert-A-Sort 
With readily index cards 
which have metal spacers to allow 
air space between cards, speedy oper- 
ation is possible. Metal guide rings 
allow index cards to glide smoothly 
on chrome plated steel guides. Each 
guide card is independent and will 
support the weight of filed material 
independently. The solid metal base 
is coated with cork impregnated rub- 
ber to prevent scratching and slip 
ping. The Kohlhass Co., 8012 S. Chi 
cago Ave., Chicago 17, Ill 


visible 
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Acoustical Cabinets for 
Noisy Office Machines 
EVEN the loudest clunker can be 


quieted with the proper acoustical 
cabinet. The Graphotype illustrated 
in the picture is operated right next 
to a person who requires quiet 
thanks to Gates Associates’ SOF 
TONE cabinet. All the high frequency 
vibrations are absorbed, and the re 
maining sound is reduced 50 per cent 
Indirect fluorescent lighting is pro 
vided over the entire work area 
Acoustinets are also available, which 
can be placed anywhere and moved 
whenever necessary. Gates Associates 
19 Commercial St Rochester 14 
New York 


New Carbon Paper For 
Business Forms 


SECRET Spot, a new process for de- 
sensitizing carbon paper, leaves a 
clean area on selected pages of a 
business form. New process replaces 
blockouts,” cutouts, and 
other processes for eliminating con- 
fidential information. Desensitized 
areas in carbon paper effectively pre- 
vent markings from carrying through, 
no matter how hard an impression is 
made. Spaces left by deletions can 
be utilized for instructions, record- 
keeping, advertising messages, or 
other purposes. American Lithofold 
Corp., 500 Bittner St., St. Louis 15, 


Missouri 


“Chinese 


High Capacity Whiteprint 
Machine 


THIS new machine will reproduce 
translucent engineering drawings and 
business forms up to 42 inches wide 
at speeds up to 30 feet per minute 
Prints go directly from feedboard 
through exposure and developer with- 
out having to be rehandled. Vapor 
circulation is coordinated with the 
machine’s speeds, and a manually 
operated auxiliary control develops 
all types of sensitized materials 
Prints are stacked and collated in a 
front adjustable receiving tray. Also 
available is a rear stacking device 
Ozalid, Div. of General Aniline & Film 
Johnson City, N. Y 
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> CUT 
> OFFICE 
> OVERHEAD! 


What Better Way Than On 
Everyday Office Stationery! 


Typical Savings: 12 rolls of fresh, 
clear No. 600 SCOTCH TAPE ('4” 
x 2592”) at almost the gross price! 
($1.10 per roll, FOB: Our Door.) 
You save up to $2.00 per dz. e 
CANARY LEGAL PADS (No. 1 
Grade, 8” x 1244”, takes ink and era- 
sures, 50 sheets to a pad)—-2 Dz. @ 
$1.55 per dz.; 6 Dz. @ $1.49 per 
dz.; 12 Dz, @ $1.44 per dz. (Sam- 
ple sheets on request!) @ TICON- 
DEROGA (and other popular) 
PENCILS—2 Gr. @ $4.60 per gr.; 
5 Gr. @ $4.52 per gr. @ SWING- 
LINE STAPLER ~— No. 3—$3.79; 

newsletter, STATION- 


No. 4—$4.79. 
ERY TOPICS, on your 


FREE ° business letrerhead 


J. J. LESTER & CO., INC. 


“Mail Order Stationers to the Nation" 


305 Canal St., Dept. Al0, N. Y. 13 


Write for our month 





For those you 
4 want to remember /. . 


STEAKS 


they'll never forget! 


Truly .. . here are America’s Finest Steaks 
..» from Pfaelzer Brothers, Chicago. These 
Boneless Strip Sirloins are the same famous 
Pfaelzer Steaks served at America’s exclusive 
clubs, leading hotels and fine restaurants 
Graded U.S. Prime and aged to mellow 
perfection, these Blue Ribbon Steaks are a 
unique gift that will make a favorable 
impression, Packed 8 superb steaks, each 
14" thick, to attractive personalized gift 
box. Quality and perfect condition on 
arrival guaranteed 


BOX OF 6 STEAKS $2,500" 


SHIPPED PREPAID 
ad discount allowed on shipments of 
12 or more boxes shipped to one address 


ORDER TODAY 
For other distinctive Pfoelzer gift items 
write for Catalog 6.60 


| Pfaelzer Brothers, Inc. 


UNION STOCK YARDS * CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


vines TIPO 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 
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SAVINGS AND LOAN FACT BOOK 

1954, This statistical handbook con- 
tains a wide range of essential in- 
formation pertaining to savings and 
home financing. Most of the sources 
for this information are Government 
authorities, the principal one being 
the Home Loan Bank Board. Most 
of the statistical series covers a con- 
siderable period of time, so that com- 
parisons may be made for purposes 
of observing both short- and long- 
term trends. United States Savings 
and Loan League, 221 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 1, Il. 
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HAVE YOU CHECKED YOUR 
STEAM COSTS LATELY? helps 
focus attention on the high-cost fea- 
tures of antiquated boiler equipment 
and the advantages of modern auto- 
matic equipment. Drawings and cap- 
tions emphasize typical boiler plant 
problems. The many illustrations 
show different types of packaged 
automatic boiler installations in in- 
dustrial plants, public utilities, and 
schools. This nontechnical presenta- 
tion of boiler facts will be of vital 
interest to anyone considering the 
replacing of boiler equipment. For a 
free copy, write to Orr & Sembower, 
Inc., Morgantown Rd., Reading, Pa 
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GOOD READING RACK BOOK- 
LETS, 1954 edition, contains a listing 
of a wide variety of interesting and 
factual booklets, attractively designed 
and pre-tested for reader interest 
These booklets are an effective, yet 
inexpensive, way, to inform and edu- 
cate large groups of people on a 
great many subjects. Divided into five 
major categories: Americana, Eco- 
nomic and Social Problems, Health 
and Safety, Inspirational and Self- 
Help, and Home and Recreation. Good 
Reading Rack Service, Inc., 76 Ninth 
Ave., Dept. B, New York 11, N. Y 


* o + 
THE SALESMAN’S INTERVIEW 
GUIDE. This interesting brochure, 
distributed by Pure Oil’s purchasing 
department for the benefit of its 


salesmen callers, is an excellent ex- 
ample for any company that wishes 
to make the meeting between its 
purchasing agents and outside sales- 
men more profitable. As a byproduct, 
the salesman learns something about 
the company he is trying to service 
and goodwill is created. Having its 
own product to sell, Pure Oil realizes 
the mutual need, on the part of both 
salesman and company, for an ex- 
change of courtesy and information. 
For a copy, write to the Purchasing 
Department, The Pure Oil Company, 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


* > * 


INDUSTRY’S GOAL—BUILDING A 
BETTER AMERICA was written to 
explain the National Association of 
Manufacturers to the American peo- 
ple. Such subjects are treated as in- 
dustry’s views on our patent system, 
the conservation of America’s re- 
sources, competition, employer-em- 
ployee relations, the need for curb- 
ing Federal Government spending, 
tax reduction, greater state and local 
responsibility, profits, foreign trade, 
and education. National Association 
of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., New 
York 17, New York. 


* * - 


PORT OF TACOMA INVITA- 
TION TO INDUSTRY is designed to 
tell the various advantages of the 
Port of Tacoma’s Industrial Develop- 
ment District. The 16-page brochure 
is edited for firms seeking industrial 
site locations in the Tacoma-Pierce 
County region. It lists the extensive 
industrial service facilities available 
to manufacturers, carriers, shippers, 
and distributors. Copy available from 
the Port of Tacoma, Post Office Box 
1612, Tacoma, Wash 


+ . * 


HOW TO KEEP FIT WITHOUT 
EFFORT is respectfully dedicated, 
as the copy says, to all masculine 
office workers who now (or eventually 
will) feel concerned about their waist- 
lines, who are making the best of 
frayed nerves, a tired back, “sleepy” 
feet, or a general feeling of listless- 
ness. It lists three essentials to keep- 
ing fit: Proper diet, proper rest, and 
proper posture. The first two, says 
the booklet, can be achieved without 
help, but the third requires the me- 
chanical aid of the proper type of 
chair, since man’s backbone was de- 
signed for horizontal, rather than 
vertical, load bearing. How Do/More 
chairs provide this help is explained 
in the Posture 4 Program. Domore 
Chair Company, Inc., Monger Bldg., 
Elkhart, Ind. 


* +. . 


SHIPPING SYSTEMS INFORMA- 
TION KIT was prepared to give the 
busy executive all the important in- 
formation he needs to solve every 
marking or labeling problem in his 
business. It contains several separate 
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folders on how to solve many knotty 
shipping problems. The kit also con- 
tains sample stencils for experimental 
use to determine the proper mark- 
ing system for your needs. For your 
free kit, write to Weber Label & 
Marking Systems, Division of the 
Weber Addressing Machine Co., 200 
W. Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill 


> * 7 


ELECTRICAL OPERATION HEAD- 
ACHES—How to Cure Them and 
Profit. This amusing blue-and-white 
folder tells how to cure your electrical 
operation headaches with three sim- 
ple, easy-to-take remedies: Survey, 
service, and maintenance. Following 
this prescription will assure you of 
a healthy, trouble-free electrical sys- 
tem—and save you money while you 
are doing it. Numerous examples are 
given of problems resulting from 
companies neglecting the health of 
their electrical systems, along with 
amusing cartoon illustrations. The 
back page contains a valuable list 
of Do’s and Don'ts to follow when re- 
modeling or installing new equip- 
ment. Booklet available from B. Eich- 
wald and Co., Inc., 237 E. 39th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


* * * 


ENVELOPE ECONOMIES the in- 
fluence of color. This quarterly maga- 
zine proposes that an advertiser can 
take advantage of color impact upon 
the buying emotions of various types 
of people. Grouping people into four 
seasonal classifications: Spring col- 
oration, summer coloration, autumn 
coloration, and winter coloration, cor- 
responding color palettes are shown 
to illustrate the colors that might be 
most appealing to the different cate- 
gories. For instance, a person with 
autumn coloration would be attracted 
by the burnished copper of the au- 
tumn leaves, forest greens, pumpkin 
tones, and the rich colors of an Oc- 
tober sunset. A woman with this col- 
oring would be a good prospect for 
copper chafing dishes, gypsy blouses, 
or stoneware. Know the type of per- 
son most likely to be interested in 
your product, and you can choose 
the proper color to attract him or 
her. A chart at the back of the book- 
let lists many types of products and 
the treatment to use in advertising 
them. Tension Envelope Corporation, 
19th and Campbell Sts., Kansas City 
8, Missouri. 

+ ” * 
“SELF-QUIZ” FOR EXECUTIVES 
gives 111 check points on advanced 
management practice. This little 
booklet reveals which of the recog- 
nized advanced management prac- 
tices and techniques are being fol- 
lowed in an organization, and which 
are not. Such a checkup will point 
to problem areas and suggest avenues 
for special study. Sent free upon re- 
quest by George H. Elliott & Com- 
pany, 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
New York. 
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Jogger. Rack is $16.50 
Jogger $10.00. 7 other 
Racks—$10.00 to $25.00 








Evant GATHERING RACKS 
with Evans SPEEDY JOGGER 


GUARANTEED to produce quicker and more accurate results 
than any other collating aid on the market’ One user re 
ports 5,300 sheets an hour gathered by one worker. Sitting 

or standing, worker maintains pace without fatigue 
SHOWN Racks are aluminum, in horizontal or vertical style, with 
12-section TU Rack with 6, 12 or 18 sections. Each section holds 500 sheets at in 
clined angle. Use two or more racks together for large 
assemblies. Non-skid in use, racks collapse for setting aside 
JOGGER, also aluminum, fits end of any TU (horizontal) 
Rack. Gathered 
Hand moving forward to resume gathering taps handle 


sets are dropped criss-cross into Jogger 


and sets jog neatly for removal 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc, 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va 


Collating Done WN Féme EVERY “7eme 











Your thoiwe of Two Helpful New Reports 


CHOICE NUMBER |! 
“101 Ways to Cut Office Costs” 
75 Pages—20 Illustrations 


—Organizing for Increased Production 
—Work Analysis to Cut Office Costs 
—Proficiency Standards for New Employees 
—When a Valued Employee Wants to Quit 
—Lost Time and Overtime in the Office 
—fatigue as a Factor in Production 
—Getting Rid of Errors and Mistakes 
—The High Cost of Writing 

—Keeping Employees Informed 


—Office Service to Top Management 


CHOICE NUMBER 2 
“101 Ways to Reduce Employee 
Turnover” 
80 Pages—25 Illustrations 


Selecting Employees Who Will Make Good 
Getting Newcomers Off to a Good Start 
Picking Employees for Promotion 

Rating Plans for Employees 

Two-Way Communications 

Making the Welfare Plan Pay 

Taking Care of the Older Employee 

How to Develop Good Supervisors 

Pension Plans to Hold Employees 
Modernization to Cut Turnover 


Included FREE with 15 Months’ New or Renewal Subscription 


These reports were prepared by Dartnell 
editors for the exclusive use of subscribers to 
AMERICAN BUSINESS—the Magazine of 
Management. 

it is read each month by more than 25,000 


business executives responsible for the profits 
of America’s leading industrial and commer 
cial enterprises. It reports methods for cutting 
expenses, improving employee relations, and 
speeding the growth of the business 


NOT SOLD SEPARATELY 


To get this report without charge simply 
send us a new subscription, or a renewal, for 


15 issues of AMERICAN BUSINESS at the 
regular price of $5 (foreign postage extra) 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


A Dartacll Publication 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 











ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


offer you the only competition you can find 
in the Addressing Machine industry 

Consult your yellow telephone book or write 
to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
153E Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


’ 








Mr. Sales Manager: 
IS THE SALES BOOM 
WORKING FOR YOU? 


Are Sales Up or Down? 


Do you want a plan that will 
pay for itself out of increased 
business? You can inspire your 
Salesmen and Dealers with the 
1.8.1. Travel Vacation Plan 

. over 70 choice TRAVEI 
VACATIONS 


Write for the I.S.1.* folder 
that tells how to “PLAN THE 
SALES CONTEST,’ 


‘International Sales Incentives, Inc. 
1654 Hanna Building - Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: TOwer 1-0393 Dept. AB 











a Dartnell Short Course 


STRATEGY IN SELLING 


By J. C. Aspley 


Today's tight market conditions de- 
mand extra effort and sales skill. Here 
is an effective streamlined course in 
practical selling. Not just theory but 
successful sales techniques, tried and 
tested by others, covering the seven 
fundamentals of selling. 


® Planning the Sale 

© Getting Better Interviews 
® Making the Presentation 

® Disposing of Objections 
© Closing the Sale 

© Managing Your Time 
® The Way to Leadership 


Seven manuals SZ .OO 
in handy box 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4670 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 
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THE BUSINESS FOUNDING DATE 
DIRECTORY, by Etna M. Kelley 
This is one of those very rare books 
of which a reviewer can say, “It be- 
longs on the shelf of every business 
and reference library!” As a refer- 
ence work, it ranks, in use at least, 
next to the dictionary, World AIl- 
manac, or Book of Facts. Listed both 
alphabetically and chronologically are 
over 9,000 currently operating busi- 
ness firms which were founded in 
the United States from 1687 to 1915 
It is literally a register of the quality 
commercial, industrial, and profes- 
sional companies and corporations 
which have survived wars, depres- 
sions, and natural catastrophies. In 
addition to name, date of founding, 
and address, any changes in title are 
noted. The directory will be a valu- 
able reference for executives in in- 
dustry, finance, public relations, and 
advertising. Morgan & Morgan, Pub- 
lishers, High Point Road, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. 228 pp. $10.00. 


A CENTURY OF BANKING IN 
WISCONSIN, by Theodore A. Ander- 
sen. Wisconsin has incubated many 
novelties in the political, economic, 
and social fields. Most observers are 
likely to forget, however, that most 
of these have been the result of a 
unique economic situation combined 
with an unusual admixture of popu- 
lation and a willingness to experiment 
in unorthodox fashion in order to find 
a satisfactory solution to a _ public 
problem. 

In this excellent study of banking 
in Wisconsin, Dr. Theodore A. Ander- 
sen, economist for the Ford Motor 
Company and former member of the 
economics faculties at the universi- 
ties of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Cin- 
cinnati, traces the extension of this 
trait into the field of banking as it 
evolved from the pioneer era to the 
present. 

The author describes how early 
banks created money by issuing bank- 
notes which they were unprepared to 
redeem in gold, and how leading 
bankers launched attacks to discredit 
and ruin those whom they feared as 
competitors. He traces the facts and 
emotions underlying the 1839 law 
which made banking illegal in Wis- 
consin and describes how it was con- 
ducted in defiance of this law for 
more than a decade before it was 
again legalized in 1852. 

Dr. Andersen traces in detail the 
development of new methods of fi- 
nancing, and how reform banking 
legislation was achieved only after 
great struggle. Inherent in the re- 
peated failure of banks during finan- 


cial panics, the author emphasizes, 
was the high ratio of bank liabilities 
to cash reserves. This is the factor 
which more than any other has de- 
termined the course of banking in 
Wisconsin. 

The importance of this study will 
be immediately evident to manage- 
ment, for Wisconsin is rapidly becom- 
ing one of the leading industrial—as 
well as agricultural—areas in the Na- 
tion. Since, up to 1933, at least, bank- 
ing in the United States was largely 
the outgrowth of topsylike state 
systems, this book will be helpful in 
understanding the evolution of the 
American financial and banking sys- 
tem. It is to be hoped that similar 
studies by equally able experts will 
be forthcoming from other states. The 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 226 pp. $4.00 


THE STATESMAN’S YEARBOOK 
1954. Edited by S. H. Steinberg, Ph.D. 
Reference data about every country 
and state in the world are furnished 
in this ninety-first annual publication, 
first published in 1864. 

Contributors are for the most part 
individual governments of all coun- 
tries, states, territories, and princi- 
palities represented. Included are 
facts on government organization and 
finances, area and population, produc- 
tion and industry, commerce, ship- 
ping, banking, communications, and 
diplomatic relations. 

Historian Steinberg continues the 
editing tradition started by Thomas 
Carlyle’s secretary, Frederick Mar- 
tin, who edited the first edition. There 
have been only three editors during 
the publication’s 90 years of exist- 
ence. St. Martin’s Press, 103 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 1,600 pages, 
with two folding color maps. $8.50 


EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP IN HU- 
MAN RELATIONS. By Henry Clay 
Lindgren. Written for leaders, this 
book was designed to help executives 
become more effective in dealing with 
people. 

An interesting part of the book 
deals with two types of leaders: One 
who is appointed and one who is 
elected. The author discusses the di- 
lemmas of each. The final chapter of 
the book delves into the subject of 
group dynamics, and this group deci- 
sion technique is explained. 

Author Lindgren is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at San Francisco 
State College. He has written two 
college textbooks and a very popular 
work on_ psychology. Hermitage 
House Inc., 8 West 13th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 287 pages. $3.50 
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This Month’s Contributors 


EDWIN T. ASHMAN, whose second ar- 


ticle on work measurement appears 
in this issue, has been in charge of 
the 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York since its inception in 
1947. His reflect the 


broad experience he gained while at- 


work-measurement program at 


two articles 
tached to the Office of the Manage- 
ment Engineer in the Navy and at 
MONY’s home office. After the war, 
he was retained on a consulting basis 
by the Navy Department to develop 
for 


a work-measurement program 


shore establishments. 
. ” 


MARION L. BRIGGS, whose byline has 
appeared in AMERICAN BUSINESS be- 
fore, is a former lecturer at Columbia 
University. She is currently teach- 
ing business education in the adult 
education division of the New York 
City schools. 
+ > * 


PHIL HIRSCH, whose article on electric 
stairways and automatic elevators ap- 
pears in this issue, is a graduate of 
University. He for- 
merly worked as a reporter on a 


Northwestern 


newspaper in Anchorage, Alaska. 


HERBERT 0. BRAYER, whose reports on 
developments in electronic data proc- 
essing equipment are already familiar 


to AMERICAN BUSINESS readers, con- 


tinues his series of on-the-spot re- 


ports on European progress in the 


office machine and systems fields 


Readers who missed his keynote ad- 
the Seventh Inter- 


national Systems meeting of the Sys- 


dress to Annual 
tems and Procedures Association can 


hear a firsthand report of recent 


trends in electronics and office auto- 
mation at the November 15 meeting 
the Na 


Associa 


of the Chicago chapter of 
tional Machine Accountants 
tion. Mr. 
in the Records Management 


grayer will also participate 
seminal 
on this subject on November 19 at 


the Palmer House in Chicago 
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Mail Rack 





GET MORE SHELF 
SPACE with CURMANCO 
LETTER RACKS! 
Saves time Invites action Clears 


desk Sorte, Classihes, 
Distributes work. Electrically welded in 


your Handles, 
Olive Green, Brown, Gray 
Letter size $7.50. Legal size $9.50 
F.O.B. factory. Two or more, prepaid 


CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


me piece 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 to 855,000 

We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 44 years) Procedure 
of highest ethical individu 
alized to ou pe requirements 
Identity covered present position pro 
tected, Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY 
IN¢ 650 B bane Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y 


standards is 


sonal 





Inventions for Sale 





of inventions for sale 


EXPLOIT NEW 
money. Write for our 


INVENTIONS and make 
free classification sheet 
ADAM FISHER CO 


418 Idahe St. Louis, Mo 





Business Booklets 








Now Is the Time to— 


Step Out and Selt/ 
By William E. Holler 


booklet, Bill Holler 
has packed a lifetime of sales ex- 
perience. Here is the “know-how” and 
“sales savvy” that led this former sales 
manager of General Motors’ Chevrolet 
Division to prominence as one of 
America’s foremost sales personalities 
Small in size but big in purpose, this 
booklet will provide encouragement and 
practical guidance in achieving sales 
leadership 


Into this 80-page 


Send S50 cents 
lisher for 
Sell!" 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


RAVENSWOOD AVE 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 


NOW direct to the pub 
your cepy of “Step Out and 


4660 











The Vest-Pocket Course in Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 

Here's a pint-size manual on salesman 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re 
fresher course in the fundamentals of 
selling, 200,000 copies have been 
bought by companies to give to their 
salesmen, dealers, and to men who want 
to get into selling. 64 pages. 4 by 6 
nches. Send for sample copy, 40 cents 


over 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chieage 40, Til 














Business on tHe marce 


BOU'T the only thing the American Fed- 

eration of Labor seemed to agree upon 
during its Los Angeles convention was that the 
country is in terrible shape. “There is no evi- 
dence on the economic horizon that allows us 
to be complacent about the future .. . this 
vear’s slump shows no signs of abandoning its 
vrip on the economy,” the delegates declared. 
This outburst of pessimism is understandable 
from a group that hopes to profit by a change 
of Administration. You have to make people 
mad about something before they will do much 
about anything. But destroying public confi- 
dence is just about the best way we can think 
of to bring on a real slump. There are spots 
where employment is at low ebb—notably coal, 
automobiles, and textiles. In the case of coal, 
at least, unions have largely themselves to 
blame. They priced themselves out of their 
market. As David J. McDonald, the steel- 
workers’ chief, put it, the prosperity of an in- 
dustry is the joint responsibility of labor and 


management, 
* 


The AFL Executive Committee declares it 
wants a shorter working week as a “cure” for 
unemployment. No one doubts that the trend 
toward a shorter workweek will continue as 
automation grows. But when you increase the 
cost of a product, you increase the price the 
consumer must pay. The unions themselves are 
concerned with “do it yourself” competition. 
Legislation which would increase prices to the 
consumer, and at the same time give people 
more time to do their own work, doesn’t make 
sense. Laws which do not correspond to the 
facts of life and which do not have public sup- 
port seldom work. The time may come when 
conditions favor a legal 80-hour week. Labor 
would be a heavy loser if a 30-hour week, or 
even a 85-hour week, were forced down the 


throats of emplovers, regardless of an indus- 
pro} Zz 
try’s competitive situation. 


* * 7 


Some of the moaning and groaning we hear 
at political rallies reminds us of a gripe pub- 
lished in a Southern newspaper. It seems that, 
after one of the big hurricanes which hit the 
Carolina coast, some enterprising Yankees 
picked up the wood which the storm had thrown 


on the beach and sold it back to the same people 
who had lost it! It is hard to escape the con- 
viction that the reason some businessmen are 
crying in their beer is that we have the habit 
of waiting for something to happen. When 
nothing happens, we blame conditions, or the 
weather, or the Government. It couldn’t be us. 


* ~ 


Personnel men attending the American 
Management Association’s meeting in New 
York report that the pressure is on to reduce 
costs. They are unhappy because when they 
propose a cost-reducing plan, the union balks. 
So what can a poor personnel man do? Well, 
as a speaker suggested, one thing we can do 
is to use a sales approach. If we learned any- 
thing from our war experience, it was that 
industrial relations is essentially a sales opera- 
tion—selling our employees on pulling  to- 
gether for the good of all. 


a ” o 


Some folks are wondering if the use of elec- 
tronic business machines will not mean the loss 
of jobs for thousands of office people. New. 
products usually create new jobs. In the last 
9 years, the new products developed by Gen- 
eral Electric have created 45,000 new jobs. 
The tiny GE transistor, not much bigger than 
a lead pencil, is expected to make possible a 
wide variety of electronic devices which will 
give employment to thousands of people. 


* ” ” 


Do you really need more salesmen? Most 
businessmen think they do. Never before has 
there been such a scramble for trained sales- 
men, and never have good men been in such 
short supply. To be sure, we need all the good 
men we can profitably employ, but most of us 
could do very nicely with about half as many 
salesmen if we did a better job of supervising 
those we already have. We pick men by hunch 
and by gosh. We give them a catalog to read 
and call it training them. Then we let them 
sink or swim. Most of them sink. This is an 
exaggeration, of course, but few will deny that 
it is lack of supervision rather than lack of 
salesmen that is the colored gentleman in the 
J.C. A. 


sales woodpile. 
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We, 


“The flexibility of National Accounting 
Machines enables us to produce our 
Accounts Receivable and Brokerage 
Payable statements in one operation. We 


experience similar efficiency and savings 
by applying National equipment to our 


Warehouse Inventory and Payroll 
Accounting 

“Substantial savings also result from 
other benefits, such as the elimination of 
multiple entries, releasing two clerks per 
machine for other duties, and keeping 


records current during peak periods. 


WNationals save us over 100% a year on our investment.” 


— SUN-MAID RAISIN GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA, Fresno 
World's Largest Raisin Packers” 


Nationals 


work 


Im all size of business 


cut costs by 


“Sun-Maid’s complex accounting ind types 
problems were analyzed and solved by doing up to % of the 


automatically. They soon pay for themselves 


taff who installed the with the oney they save then ontinue 
Operators are hap 
Your 


gladly 


National's trained 
training avin ry pron 
pier De their work 1s 
National representative will 
in save with Nationals 


equipment and completed the 


ide casier 


efficient 


of our employee Sima prompt 


nearbdy 
how how you <« 


idapted to yo 


manner. 
“Nationals save u 


year on our investment 


vell over 100% ir needs 


"TRA ‘warn eee vu . 
SNwattonal , 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADOING MACHINES + CASH MEGISTERS 


——_ 
Lon 7 
rd “tndot 


President 


of California 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayvron 8, onto 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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AT THE CLEVELAND FILM FESTIVAI 


DARTNELL PRESENTS BORDEN AND BUSSE IN. 


“OVERCOMING OBJECT IONS 5” 


A Sales-Training Motion Picture 








“Overcoming Objections” spotlights the six most effective tec hniques 








used by suce essful salesmen to overcome sales obstac les 











The Cleveland Film Festival oscar-winner shows how objections 


can serve as fuel to spark the sales talk. Produced for The Dartnell 


Corporation by The Jam Handy Organization, this entertaining film 


will instruct and inspire new salesmen and old-timers 
Spec ialists in the production of sales-training motion pictures 
Phe Jam Handy Organization can help you get your sales messages 
across with dramatic clarity. 
It's one of a series 


For your sales meetings, conventions 


or training programs, you can obtain 


ccitaes —"" 7é YAM HANDY Onangeation 


Ihe Dartnell Cor oration, 
I 
10600 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 
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